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“THE OLD CIRCUITS.” 


By A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 


T was in the month of July, 1817, that I was introduced to what in 
my childish supposition were “the marvels” of the stage. The 
occasion was a benefit in a midland town of Norfolk, which the “Fishers ” 
biennially visited, and where they were respected on all hands, and 
although invariably designated as “strollers” (1), always met with a hearty 
welcome. The entertainment of the evening in question consisted of the 
old comedy of “ Laugh when You Can,” followed by the “ once-upon-a- 
time” popular farce, “The Turnpike Gate.” The “ Fishers’ ” company 
was chiefly made up of the members of the family of that name. On this 
occasion the grandfather of the present “Old David”—as he is now 
designated because his son has recently “ entered into the profession” 
—played leading parts, and that of Crack in “The Turnpike Gate” 
was one of his most highly popular performances. The old man (2), 
who not long afterwards retired from his managership, had made not only 
his own but the fortunes of the family, and had so prospered as to bring 
them much more than a mere competency. The various theatres throughout 
the circuit were his own and unencumbered, so that he could afford to 
be liberal to the numerous members of his family, of whom the company 
in chief was almost wholly constituted. The intelligence of the “Old 
Fisher” was beyond his time, not only as regarded theatrical manage- 
ment but in consequence of his comparatively enlarged views concerning 
education. One of “ Nature’s gentlemen” himself, he believed in the 
vigorous training that was calculated to make his sons and nephews (3) 
deserving of the same character he himself enjoyed. As a means to this 
end he used the stage, upon which at the earliest age they were placed 
and trained, not only to act but to sing and dance, fence, and play 
various kinds of musical instruments. He also caused them to acquire 
a smattering of French ; for owing to the difficulties of obtaining 
competent masters, the services of the émigrés, driven to England at first 
by the Revolution and then forced to remain in exile during the career 
of Napoleon Bonaparte, were not available in those country towns of 
Norfolk and Suffolk where the “Fishers” held their histrionic sway. 
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His sons (4) David and Charles he himself trained so as to become alike 
competent in tragedy, comedy, and melodrama. His nephews, John and 
George, who were also under his tuition, he planted in his company as 
his first low comedian and old man; and as the boys and girls of the 
former emerged from childhood they, too, were made available for dramatie 
purposes by means of strict and severe training. Besides those members 
of the “‘Fishers” I have mentioned, there were other more distant branches 
of the family incorporated in the “ circuit,’ whose wives were also 
admitted to share in the performances, one or two of whom—NMrs. Charles 
Fisher especially—rose to a position far above mere mediocrity. It was 
not upon acting alone, however, that the talent of this remarkable family 
was concentrated. They themselves (5) painted the scenery ; not, indeed, 
of a very high-class sort, but quite good enough for the approval of their 
patrons and supporters. They set the type and printed the playbills of 
their performances, and themselves distributed them by hand from house 
to house, after the usual manner of the tithe, for securing popular favour 
and patronage. Whatever were the plays or farces “ underlined,” they 
not only assumed the respective parts appertaining to their particular 
métier, but, as soon as the curtain was “ drawn,” donned a top-coat over 
their stage-costume, went into the orchestra, and played the entr’acte 
music, which was chiefly drawn from the minuets and trios of some one 
or other of Haydn’s or Mozart’s symphonies. In spite of the chief 
“ business ” being exclusively confined to “the family,” the “ circuit ” was 
looked upon as a “school,” and not a few actors and actresses who sub- 
mitted to the drudgery of playing inferior parts, in order to obtain 
confidence and repute, found their way not only into more highly- 
considered “eircuits,” which were held to be the especial training-ground 
for the metropolitan boards. Two years with the “ Fishers”—and an 
engagement rarely lasted longer, because of their “doing” Norfelk one 
year and Suffolk the next—were accepted by the managers of Bath and 
York, of Norwich and Newcastle as a recommendation, so far as “ general 
utility ” was needed. 

About the year 1820, “Old Fisher” (6), after much deliberation, and 
with not a few misgivings, made up his mind to retire altogether from his 
professional cares, anxieties, and duties. His elder son David had been 
offered an engagement at Drury Lane to compete with Edmund Kean, 
and the season of his absence had told disadvantageously upon the “ take ” 
throughout the theatres that at that time had to be visited and kept going. 
Fine actor as the then David Fisher, jun., unquestionably was, combining 
great power and intelligence, both in tragedy and comedy—“ a Triton 
amongst the minnows” in his own provincial “swim ”—he obtained no 
more than a mere succés d’estime in London, and, after one season’s trial, 
went back again to his provincial homes, to be welcomed and petted with 
even larger welcome than he had ever received in earlier times. The old 
man then determined to transfer his management upon liberal terms to 
his two sons, reserving, however, the larger share for the elder. This was 
resented by the younger brother, and he declined to accept the offered 
terms, gave his father and brother notice of his determination to quit the 
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stage at once and for ever, and to seek a livelihood thenceforth as the 
organist of a cathedral or of any other parish church, either within or 
without London, where high-class services were, required. 

Well do I remember this circumstance, from Charles Fisher having, 
in my presence, communicated his purpose to my father, a pupil of 
Dr. Beckwith, the accomplished organist of Norwich cathedral, and a 
musician of no mean type or capacity. To this hour I can, “in my 
mind’s eye,” behold the expression of my father’s countenance when this 
determination was made known to him. It was indicative of his astonish- 
ment to hear upon inquiry, what the “ poor player” knew about organ or 
pianoforte execution, reading a score, or accompanying a choir from “a 
figured bass,” but he received the answer : “ I can do all that and more, as I 
will show youif you will give me the chance.” “Agreed,” said my father ; 
“come here to-morrow evening, and I will judge for myself what you can 
do.”. “Ishall bring no music with me,” replied Charles Fisher; “ that 
you must yourself provide.” Again, “Agreed” was the word. The 
moment my father was left alone he started off to the cathedral library, 
and brought away with him several “ scores ” of the most difficult services 
and anthems he could think of, exclaiming, on his return, heavy laden, 
“Well, if Charles Fisher can play any one of these at sight, I shall 
indeed be surprised !” The trial came off the next afternoon as proposed ; 
and I myself, with some degree of pride, opened the pianoforte for the 
trial. It was called “my own instrument ”—a square Broadwood, with 
which I had been only a few months before presented as a reward for 
progress made in mastering several of Cramer’s Studies and one or two of 
Kalkbrenner’s flashy fantasias. The first selection was Orlando Gibbons’s 
eight-part anthem, “ Hosanna, to the Son of David,” about as hard a nut 
to crack as was ever set before an aspirant for musical honours. Charles 
Fisher, after saying, “I have never seen this,” at once sat down before 
the keyboard and applied himself to his task without even looking 
through the pages of the composition to ascertain the construction of the 
several voice parts! He played the anthem through without a trip from 
the first to the last bar, taking up the “leads” with the utmost accuracy, 
and remarking upon the clearness of the figured bass as he went along. 
I should remark that this anthem was not printed as almost all modern 
church music nowadays is, in the treble clef, and with an organ part, but. 
in the old-fashioned arrangement of the various clefs handed down “ from 
the ancients.” Scarcely believing that this task had been overcome 
without some previous knowledge, my father next handed him the score 
of Child in D, the most cramped and crude Te Deum that was ever put on 
paper. Looking at the first page for a moment, Charles Fisher said, “ That’s 
a teaser ;” but, “teaser” as it was, he played it through just as he had 
done with Gibbons’s anthem. My father’s astonishment knew no bounds. 
Yet he was determined to make a further trial of his friend’s competency. 
So he handed him Croft’s “God is gone up,” and then Greene’s “ God is 
our hope,” in the execution of which the same proficiency was manifested. 
The task accomplished, a consultation took place between the two friends 
as to the course that would have to be pursued if the stage were to be 
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forsaken for the Church. The many difficulties that would meet an actor 
in the desire to obtain employment in the latter sphere were freely dis- 
cussed. Clerical no less than general prejudice would be rife on all hands, 
and could not easily be arrested. Nevertheless, it was agreed that an 
effort should be made upon the first known vacancy ; and so, equally 
satisfied with each other, the two friends parted. 

“Old Fisher” having ascertained his younger son’s intentions, and 
well knowing that the “circuit” would “ go to pieces” without him (6), he 
being the better business man of the two brothers, entered at once into 
another arrangement, and so one of the most accomplished organists of the 
future lost the opportunity of being enrolled amongst those “ worthies ” 
who have supported and adorned the services of our cathedrals from the 
days of Tallis to the present time. 

David and Charles Fisher, in not a very amiable partnership, then 
carried on the “ circuit” for several years, bringing forward their sons, 
both alike named David and Charles. From various causes, however, 
the hitherto well-earned prestige of the two brothers declined, and about 
the year 1838 or 1839 the circuit was broken up (7), the property in the 
various theatres sold, such members of the family as survived being dis- 
persed hither and thither. David Fisher retired altogether from public 
life, and shortly afterwards died ; but Charles continued to seek and find 
occupation as a violoncellist in various theatres of the United Kingdom, 
to die at last in comparative poverty at Glasgow. Young Charles went to 
America, where he made for himself a well and worthily-earned repu- 
tation, and has never returned; whilst the career of young, now old, 
David, is too well known to need any explanation. “And now a fourth 
appears,” David Fisher, jun., who has sustained the histrionic fame of the 
family by his careful and painstaking acting at the Haymarket Theatre 
in Mr. Albery’s “ Crisis,” and has since appeared at the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre in an original part. 

Such, in brief, is a narrative of the “ Fishers’ Norfolk and Suffolk 
Circuit.” It may not, however, unnaturally be inquired, “ What plays 
were presented, and of what sort of acting were the ‘ family’ capable?” 
Most of the more prominent acting-plays of Shakespeare, Massinger, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher were amongst their “stock pieces,” as were also 
such comedies as ‘‘ The Way to Keep Him,” “ The Rivals,” “ The School 
for Scandal,” “The Road to Ruin,” and numerous others which then held 
possession of the London stage. Popular farces were supplemented by 
melodrama, one of which, “The Floating Beacon,” especially, brought 
gold into the treasury to a large amount. All of the above-named comedies, 

as well as “The Floating Beacon,” I myself in my boyhood saw the 
“ Fishers” play, as I thought then, superbly, although to modern tastes 
the performances might nowadays appear mediocre. I have seen David 
Fisher play Hamlet—the first of thirty-three representatives of that part 
whom I can name—Richard IIL, Macbeth, Sir Giles Overreach in “A 
New Way to Pay Old Debts,” and the chief character in “ Rule a Wife 
and Have a Wife,” as well as Jaffier, in Otway’s “ Venice Preserved,” 
and “ The Stranger,” he being supported by his brother Charles in the 
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leading walking gentleman’s parts in each, as Laertes, Richmond, Macduff, 
Wellborn, the Copper Captain, and Pierre. I have seen the two brothers 
alternate Othello and Iago, and the one play Romeo to the other’s 
Mercutio. In comedy the elder took the heavier and the younger the lighter 
parts ; the former, in Sheridan’s creations, being Falkland and Joseph 
Surface; and the latter, Charles Surface and Captain Absolute. Old 
Fisher—the great-grandfather of the young David now acting in London 
—has taken me on his knee when I was not more than ten years of age, 
and talked to me of the “ glories ” of David Garrick, and given also in my 
presence imitations of the manner of that eminent man, both in tragedy and 
comedy, although the only time I ever saw old Fisher act upon the stage 
was as Crack in “‘ The Turnpike Gate,” as has been already said.—C. E. T. 

[Anxious to obtain corroboration of the varied details contained in 
this interesting article, I submitted it to Mr. David Fisher, now playing 
at the Court Theatre, and at his request I preserve the original article 
intact, but append his notes, which will be read with interest by all who 
desire information on the “ Old Circuits,”—C. 8.] 


(1) The company never was, even from the first, a strolling one ; 
it was never so spoken of. The following is its history: My grand- 
father first (nearly a century since) being connected with the building 
trade in Norwich, attracted attention amongst musicians by his singing. 
He had a fine voice, and sung with great effect sea songs of a patriotic 
character. He gave up his bench, and joined when a very young 
man the Norwich Theatre as singer, and became very popular. In a 
short time, however, “Fisher and Scraggs” joined together to form a 
circuit in Norfolk and Suffolk, to be called the “ Norfolk and Suffolk 
Company.” From the first the circuit was established by direct 
communication with people of influence, and “ Fisher” took with him his 
popularity from Norwich (his native town). At first, unquestionably they 
acted in fitted-up places, but my grandfather BuiLt theatres in the following 
towns in Norfolk and Suffolk :—Bungay, Beccles, North Walsham, East 
Dereham, Swaffam, Sudbury, Woodbridge, Eye, Newmarket, Wells-near 
the-Sea, Lowestoft, besides visiting others. Now these theatres were 
built and designed by “Fisher” atone—‘ Scraggs” early leaving by 
himself. Possessing no machinery either beneath or over the stage, but 
the stage and scenery, wings, etc., all very complete and ample, general 
scenery was conveyed from town to town; but act-drops, curtains, etc., 
were fixtures. The size of these small theatres may be thus guessed. In 
my early recollections the prices were—boxes, 4s.; upper boxes, 3s.; 
pit, 2s.; and gallery, ls.; the stages being larger in proportion to other 
parts of the house. At these prices the theatres variously held from £50 
to £70. The prices during only the very last few years were lowered, but 
never under 3s., 2s. ls. and 6d. “Fisher’s” “Norfolk and Suffolk 
Circuit” was well established and known in the latter part of last century— 
but never was spoken of as astrolling company. I call attention particularly 
to this, not from any objection to the word stroller, if rnuz,—but it is Nor. 

(2) My grandfather had put all his money, and more, in building, He 
left nothing. 

(3) He had no nephews. 
(4) There were four sons—David, Charles, Henry, and George—all of 
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whom received a thoroughly good education at a first-class school in Cam- 
bridgeshire. For “nephews”—George and John—read “brothers.” For 
“boys and girls of the former” read simply “ grandchildren,” or “ children 
of David and Charles.” 

(5) My father was the scene-painter, he having studied thoroughly, and, 
being a fair landscape painter, was also a thorough master of architecture 
and of linear perspective, etc. His brother George became a compositor 
for the express purpose of setting up the bills—printed on both sides—but 
here it stopped. The property-man was the bill-distributor. The notion 
of any one of the “ family” doing it would have made any one of them look 
aghast ! 

(6) The whole of this is inaccurate. It is clearly derived from long- 
remembered talk. 

Here are the facts: My grandfather died in 1832, and up to the date of 
his death was the actual manager, and registered the theatres also under his 
mame. My father came to London in 1818, and as was usual at that time, 
‘was put through certain parts, vide Morning Chronicle, Sun, etc., of the latter 
part of that year. My father did not leave after trial. He remained as a 
permanent member of the Drury Lane company. He was Titus in “ Brutus,” 
and threw up his engagement in the middle of the second season. The 
reasons were various. But he returned to the Norfolk and Suffolk on the 
death of my mother and earnest entreaty of the family. The supposed 
quarrel between the brothers David and Charles never took place. There 
could be no such arrangement of the management. The brothers both 
received a salary and good benefit terms. It was a temporary desire on 
the part of Charles to leave the stage that led to the musical ordeal. My 
father left the stage entirely in 1831, and my grandfather dying the 
following year, the management devolved on Charles; my father, in fact, 
although the eldest son, never having been the manager. 

(7) The circuit finally collapsed about 1845. On the retirement of my 
father in 1831, my cousin Charles, now in New York, came forward (son of 
Charles). The property went into the hands of mortgagees—but there was 
not a shilling of debt. About 1843 my uncle Charles gave up the fight to his 
brother George, and entered the Norwich Theatre as leader of band, where 
his son was then the leading actor. My uncle Charles never came to any- 
thing like poverty. His wife had an annuity, and she outlived him. He 
also worked to the last week of his life, and died aged seventy-six, now 
nine years ago. 

The foregoing are simply corrections. I have felt bound to make them, 
but, as I have observed to the editor in a private letter, it seems a pity to 
spoil a good article. When my father left the stage in 1831, I, a boy, went 
with him to teach music. I studied the violin ; played solos in St. Andrew’s 
to all Norwich; played in the orchestra under Benedict, Spohr, ete. An 
accident, by which I broke my leg, seemed to banish me from the stage, 
but on recovery 1 joined Glover at Glasgow. I obtained for my uncle 
Charles the engagement with Glover, where he remained for twenty years, 
dying at his post. From Glasgow I came to town in 1853. 

The theatres were supported by all classes, Plays used to be “ bespoke,” 
or, as it was understood, “bespeak nights” took place, when the names 
of Lords Rendelsham, Berners, Suffield, Heniker, etc. etc., Sir Edward 
Kemson, Coke of Holkham, Villebois, etc. etc., would be found at the 
head of the bills; and the family of the patrons also in the theatre, 
with large parties from the mansions of the family. In fact the 
families of the counties from the very highest estate were the constant 
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patrons of the theatre, and I have recollections as a boy of dress-circles 
filled on occasions by persons of the highest distinction. To look at the 
towns now, it could not be believed that families remained longer in the 
country then ; high prices ruled up to the end of the war, and it was some 
time before the reaction set in and destroyed the little circuit ; but the six 
or eight weeks of the visit of the company was a gala time. They played 
but four nights a week—Tuesdays and Fridays being devoted to parties, 
musical and otherwise. The brothers played quartets, changing all 
instruments round. Two of them (my father and Henry, who died early) 
being left-handed with their bows, owing to a slight lameness in left wrist. 
They were for many years connected with musical matters in Norwich. 
From the commencement of the festivals the name of Fisher will be found 
in the list of players. 

The writer of the above article dwells chiefly on my uncle Charles. He 
omits to say he was, at the time spoken of, an excellent singer. But he was 
a most eccentric fellow. From youth he was a violinist and violoncellist. 
But he took it into his head on one occasion to learn the double bass. As 
was usual with him, the one thing absorbed him morhing, noon,and night. For 
about a year he was at the double bass, and it is a fact, when he played the 
same on orchestra with Paganini, the latter said to the Rev. Robert Elwin 
(who managed the festivals), he was glad there was one man besides 
Dragonetti who could play the double bass in England. Sometimes, 
however, he ran mad on pictures, and had a small gallery. Then it was 
conchology. However, music was the ruling passion. During his latter 
years, for recreation he scored all Haydn’s and Beethoven’s quartets; 
then made an arrangement for his own use of Beethoven’s quartets for 
pianoforte. 

Amongst the things remarkable in the company was the accurate 
dressing—a complete wardrobe for everything and everybody; but the 
feature of the Fisher wardrobe was the dressing of old comedies. “ Old 
David” had costly presents of dresses of the last century, and bought 
largely of gentlemen’s servants old swords, wigs in heaps, and some very 
costly dresses indeed.—Davin Fisuer. 








DRAMATIC LICENSE IN THE TREATMENT OF 
HISTORY. 


By W. G. WILts. 


HAT freedom may fairly be conceded to the dramatic writer in the 
treatment of historical subjects is a question which cannot be 
precisely determined by the aid of precedent or authority. The liberation 
which Lessing effected for the dramatist from the bondage of old-fashioned 
rules and unities, is grudgingly conceded by the pedantic critics who love 
to retain their easily applicable tests of merit, foot-rule'laws by which to 
measure genius. The struggle between liberty and law is always being 
unconsciously waged ; imagination seeks for freedom, criticism to bind it 
to rules, and to recover its lost territory. Such subservience as that of 
M. Vitet, who bewails in his preface to “ Des Barricades,” having placed 
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Henri ITI. on the stage with the Duc de Guise on a Monday, whilst that 
personage cannot have arrived in Paris until Tuesday, would make the 
dramatist cease to be a poet, a maker, and would reduce him to the rank 
of a mere chronicler in blank verse. It has been justly said, if you 
deprive him of the right of moving about freely in the midst of the 
fictions which he creates, “Adieu le drame!” Historical drama would 
then revert to its primitive type, the chronicle histories of Shakespeare’s 
predecessors ; it would simply be a popular medium for instructing the 
vulgar, 

The Shakespearian departure of the drama in this country has accus- 
tomed us, it is true, to a literal following of history. But Shakespeare’s 
genius was a stately tree that grew out of the poor and mean materials of 
the chroniclers, one of the latest of whose productions was the “ Tragedy 
of Sir Thomas More.” In them he found an inexhaustible supply for his 
creations, and his plays derived from this source somewhat of the value 
of contemporary records. They have taken up from those obscure and 
crude writings the living impressions of history, and perhaps of the 
tradition still floating about the land, in days when as yet the oral had 
not been wholly superseded by the written. They have, therefore, an 
original and independent historical value, which has coloured our views 
of what the historical drama ought to be. They were called par excellence 
“histories,” while those treating of other historical subjects, whether 
ancient or modern, are included under the heading of “ tragedies.” 

The question remains, however, whether that which is natural and 
so valuable in Shakespeare, is to be imposed as a trammel upon the 
dramatist for all time ; or whether he is entitled to make the best use for 
his purpose of such materials, arranging, interweaving, colouring, or even 
altering events and characters at his sovereign discretion. History, as it 
actually falls out, shows a lamentable want of dramatic art; events are 
strung, and people are brought together, in a promiscuous fashion, and 
are not compacted into a plot suited for representation on the stage. By 
merely fitting speeches to real characters, in the circumstances as they 
actually occurred, we could not secure the brisk action, the dramatic 
situation, which are necessary to make history compete with fiction. 
The use of it would therefore be forbidden to the dramatist ; unless, 
indeed, as Sir Walter Scott used it, to form a mere background for the 
plot of his novels, in which the real interest depends upon fictitious 
people and adventures. Where historic incidents and personages should 
form the main or sole materials, it would be impossible or a needlessly 
difficult task to impose on the dramatist, to require him to observe a 
rigid adherence to the verities. If, then, he be reduced to refusing the 
bondage of fact, compelling him to be a historian before he can be a 
dramatist, and to tame and weary his muse by Dryasdust studies, 
in order to please those literal gentlemen who will criticise his per- 
formance, such criticism does not allow for the necessity of producing 
effects, and altering the fact in order to make it like the reality. Who 
would apply a foot-rule to a foreshortened limb, and declare that as it 
‘was so much shorter than the other, the artist must have deformed his 
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subject. If this kind of criticism is to prevail, what is gained and what 
is lost? Is there no advantage to the public that the tragic drama 
should be associated with the traditions of national history, where that 
object can be attained by a free dramatic treatment without doing serious 
violence to the accepted versions of national events? Surely there is 
some educating use in it—some teaching of national self-respect—some 
awakening of interest in the past. And if allowing free dramatic 
license, by which this may be gained, by letting the dramatist arrange 
events as they did not exactly happen, supply motives which may not 
have existed, bring together men who never met, the question may be 
retorted on such discontented carpers—why not ? 

If you are measuring the performance by strictly dramatic rules, not 
by historical canons which do not apply, and of which the dramatist is 
free, in what has he transgressed against the rules of art? Do not indict 
him for one offence and try him for another; as a dramatist, not as a 
historian, let him stand or fall. 

There is certainly nothing sacred in history, but yet we must set one 
limit to dramatic license in dealing with its facts. The author may shake 
them in his kaleidoscope as much as he pleases, provided he keeps within 
the boundary of not shocking the historical conscience of the public. 
There is a certain common acquaintance with history which he may 
assume his audience to possess; this he must respect, or he will strike 
with an irresistible feeling of incongruity—he will break the illusion of 
his historic tableaux. Let a corner of crude untruth protrude, a fatal 
angle of improbability, and the faith is lost or shaken on which his 
success depends. The historic conscience‘of the pit is blunt, perhaps, but 
it is sufficient for the purpose of adding fresh zest to a national drama if 
it do not grossly offend against it. So long as it is not offended by a 
gross and palpable solecism, it is pleased to see hit off the likenesses of 
familiar characters, without being greatly scandalised if they do not 
coincide with latter-day conceptions. There is all the interest lent by 
being “ founded upon fact ;” and whether it is the whitewashed villain, 
or the villain in his original dyes, the honest theatre-goer little cares so 
long as the impersonation is sharp, distinct, and dramatic. He has not 
furbished up his political conscience, and he has no temptation to dis 
cover the discrepancies which the’ dramatist has fallen into with his eyes 
open, simply because they suited his purpose and interest his audience. 
The author has, in his appropriation and arrangement of materials, 
had before him a question of their use, of how they could be turned to 
his purpose, retaining the flavour of fact ; and to him historic truth would 
have been dramatic falsehood. In character painting there is even more 
to be said for the license which he claims, for it is asserted by the 
historian himself. Is the leaning which is allowable in the historian to 
be inexcusable in the dramatist? Is he alone to attain to some cold 
literary height of impartiality? Surely it is perfectly puerile to criticise 
him in that which is outside and irrelevant to his art, and which in those 
who are really responsible is readily pardoned. In history how wide are 
the discrepancies which represent, not a subject for blame or critical 
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wrath, but are rather the different sides and aspects of truth, which we 
can only get from different minds and different writers. The cause, 
therefore, which the historical dramatist must acknowledge is to keep 
within the bounds of popular knowledge, and not to destroy the 
vraisemblance by palpable anachronism or incongruity of facts. 








LAWDON’S LOVE CASE. 


47 ON’T do, young man, won’t do. If you wish to succeed in your pro- 

fession, you must abjure pretty girls, and wine and spirits, and all 
good things—including idleness; and Come round here, Lawson, 
and pay for two glasses, and I’ll give you some more advice.” 

I told him I was going to follow what he had already given and abjure 
wine and spirits, when he laughed and walked away, leaving me feeling as 
if I would have liked to kick him for reading my thoughts and seeing the 
direction of my looks. I suppose most young men feel the same strange 
mingling of shame and pride as I did at that time; pride at loving so 
worthy an object, shame that it should be known. I had thought it the 
most profound of secrets, even to the lady herself; and yet my eyes had 
betrayed it to old Roberts, the heavy man. Perhaps, too, they had betrayed 
my secret to the lady herself. 

I’m afraid I was very weak and boyish. Iam not sure of that; but I 
am sure that I could scarcely learn my parts for thinking of Rose Wilson, 
the fair, innocent, clever girl, who had lately joined the company of the 
Theatre Royal, Parterre. From the first day I set eyes upon her she occu- 
pied my thoughts, and lovingly and jealously I watched her every look, 
listened to every word; and, with a feeling of joy that I cannot explain, 
grew day by day more sure that she was everything that was innocent 
and good. 

I am not going to inflict a description of her appearance. I have said 
that she was young and fair—let that suffice. 

For the first month I was absolutely happy, living a new life in her 
presence, and revelling in delight as I heard the applause which invariably 
greeted her efforts on the stage; not that these were great, but she had 
that natural gift of throwing herself entirely into the part she played, and, 
whatever character she assumed, that character she was to the end. Join 
this to her sweet girlish looks and silvery voice, and the public enthusiasm 
—and mine—are explained. 

But now I began to have misgivings, and a strange feeling of despair 
came upon me. The theatre filled more and more, the private boxes and 
stalls were always taken, and the foremost places were occupied by men 
whose attraction was evidently the same as mine. Their plaudits were 
enthusiastic, and great bouquets of exotics were flung upon the stage, 
to be carried off by one who, I found to my horror, was fast growing 
to be a popular favourite. 

Perhaps I ought to have felt proud of her success—maybe I did; but 
it was accompanied by a terrible feeling of depression ; for it seemed to me 
that every day she was being removed farther and farther from my reach- 
I was no spy upon her actions, but I could not help seeing that notes and 
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little packets were constantly being left for her at the stage-door; and one 
day, in a fit of madness, after shutting myself up to study a part, I fell to 
reviling her, and called myself fool, idiot, and ass, for wasting my honest 
love upon one who was evidently becoming frivolous, if not worse. 

As I have said, I was alone; there was none to see my passionate rage 
and self-abasement, with which, as the fit of frenzy wore off, I in spirit 
asked her pardon and made an honest vow that, come what would, doubt 
should never enter my brain. 

It was a hard task I had set myself, for though Rose was apparently 
always the same, and the most exacting judge could not have wished her dif- 
’ ferent, still it was more and more evident that she was beset by admirers 
who increased in numbers day by day. 

To me she was always gentleand kind. The little we had to do together 
was always pleasant, but as I met her eyes I could feel that there was no 
response to my passion. Still, I told myself with a sigh, that I ought to be 
happy, for she evidently liked me, though every advance was checked with 
@ quiet firmness that more and more won my respect. 

She used to come to the theatre with an elderly woman of the most 
repelling nature I ever met. She was a perfect dragon in petticoats, and 
it was a standing joke at the house how first one and then another had 
been snubbed and set down by her. I verily believe, on one occasion, 
when I had eagerly proffered my services to see Rose home, I should have 
had my ears boxed had I persisted; and, certainly, I had to retire in 
anything but a dignified manner. - 

Time went on, and Rose’s popularity seemed to increase, while I was no 
nearer to winning her than before; the consequence being that I was fast 
growing into a cynical misanthropist, whose aim in life rapidly assumed a 
very dog-in-the-mangerish tendency. If Rose was not to be mine, I was 
ready, at any cost, to stand in the way of others. 

To add to my misery, I found that one of the company, a fine, handsome- 
looking fellow, high in the manager’s favour, was deeply struck with Rose. 
Everyone in the place admired her ; even those of her own sex were so 
won over by her gentle ladylike ways, that, after the jealousy of the 
first month or two, there was not a soul who had not a kindly word, or 
who was not ready to sound her praises. But in Delmore (so he called 
himself upon the stage) I found that I had a dangerous rival. His far 
more prominent position in the cast brought him constantly in contact 
with Rose, and many a time the reality of their acting in some passionate 
love-scene has sent me home in astate of feverish despair. 

A hundred times over I determined to declare myself, and know my 
fate—whether there was hope for me in the future; if not, I felt that I 
had better leave the house and seek my fortune elsewhere, for I knew I 
was going backward in my profession; and at least, if I were away, I 
should be removed from the daily torture to which I was subjected. 

It was so easy to plan—so hard to carry into effect. Whenever oppor- 
tunity served me, I was disarmed by her gentle pleasant ways. Nothing 
could have been more friendly: but there was no love. That she respected 
me I was sure; and when, after vainly trying to spur myself on to speak, I 
failed, and we said good-bye, with her soft, cool little hand lying for a moment 
in mine, I felt that it would be an insult to her to raise it to my lips. 

Still I had some solace : while she was cold and quiet with others, her face 
always lit up at my coming. We might not be able to speak, but there was 
always a pleasant recognition to reward me for my genuine, heartfelt respect. 

Matters were getting worse, and my state of torture unbearable. I could 
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laugh at the over-dressed boys, who came night after night to the stalls, 
some of whom carried their folly to the extent of wearing flowers or gloves, 
or carrying handkerchiefs of the particular colours affected by Rose in the 
pieces in which she played; but the constant attendance of elderly men 
caught my jaundiced eyes, and made me increase my jealous watchfulness. 

I am afraid that I degenerated into a spy—who would not at such a 
time? And very soon my attention was taken by a man of about fifty- 
He was not pleasant-looking, having one of those countenances with 
prominent, strongly-marked features; and as I again and again watched 
his deeply-set eyes and thin gray hair, I set him down as a man of strong 
passions and relentless determination. 

At first I saw that he came two or three times a week—then he came 
regularly night by night, sitting always nearly in the same place; and 
while those around were full of rapturous applause, which they discharged 
in volleys at the bright sweet girl upon the stage, he sat back in his stall 
with his arms folded across his broad breast, watching every movement» 
and drinking in every word. 

That man fascinated me, and I watched him—hopefully at first, thinking 
that in my jealous care I had been mistaken; but as the nights glided by, 


it was too plain he was evidently Rose’s most intense, and as I judged it, 
dangerous admirer. 


Did she know her danger ? 

Young men of inventive minds, if set off in the right groove, are ready 
enough to imagine all sorts of horrors about the ladies of their choice. 
They dash away into realms of romance far wilder than novelists’ pen and 
paper, and I found myself believing in elopements or abductions; in this 
stern dark-eyed man, whose eyes flashed beneath his thick gray brows, 
making his plans; and in finding that some night Rose had been hurried 
into a brougham, and carried off, never to be seen again. 

Follies of this kind so haunted me that I became a kind of amateur 
detective, and in this réle I found out that the occupant of the stalls was 
a wealthy baronet, residing in a fashionable street near Lowndes Square> 
and this strengthened my suspicions. Everyone who has read cheap 
novels knows what ultra-double-dyed scoundrels your wealthy baronets 
are, and what noble names they bear—Sir Reginalds, or Sir Vavasours, 
or the like. Unfortunately the baronet in question only bore the 
name of Dunton Green—Sir Dunton Green. But what was ina nameP 
He was evidently pursuing Rose, and I redoubled my watchfulness. 

I followed her and her duenna home, night by night, right to Canon- 
bury, and then crossed London again back to Camberwell, worn out but 
happy, for I had seen her safe. I waited about and followed them to the 
theatre at night, and whenever there was a rehearsal, I endeavoured to 
perform the same duty. It was always unobtrusively done, and I believed 
she was ignorant of the presence of her retiring escort. But let that rest, 

Matters grew worse. It was evident that mine was a hopeless case, 
and my feelings may be guessed when, one night, after noticing with 
jealous eyes a bright single diamond ring upon Rose’s finger, as a rule 
quite free from ornamentation, I saw her without a doubt exchange glances 
with the dark, gray, elderly man in the stalls. 

I thought that I might have been mistaken, but it soon became evident 
to me that she was playing to him and him alone. 

I followed her home that night with a sickening sensation of despair at 
my heart, and then walked back to my sleepless bed, to lie tossing about, 
waiting impatiently for the next night to verify what I believed. 
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It was too plainly verified then, and again and again, night after night, 
during which I suffered tortures that seemed unendurable. 

What should I do ?—try and warn her against the danger? I tried, 
and as I met her sweet, gray, innocent eyes, and watched the play of her, 
candid lips, I was disarmed, and could not speak a word. 

A month went by, during which time if I had had any doubt before 
of the influence Sir Dunton Green possessed, it was entirely removed. 
Moreover, I found that Frank Delmore was furiously jealous, and had 
loudly proclaimed his intention of putting a stop to the coming of this 
man. 

I went to the theatre one day to a rehearsal, and, after meeting most of 
the company upon the stage, I had occasion to go back to my dressing- 
room, when, on entering one of the passages of the great, dark, wandering 
place, I suddenly heard voices, and the next instant became aware of the 
fact that Frank Delmore was speaking in an angry voice. 

‘* How dare I?” he said; “I tell you I won’t have it. He comes there 
every night, and I’ve seen you make eyes at——” 

“Mr. Delmore, let me pass, sir, this instant!” exclaimed a voice which 
thrilled me. 

“Not till you’ve promised me that—— There, it’s no use to struggle. 
Ja” 

“ Oh this is insufferable—help ! ” 

How it happened I cannot tell, but, as I heard that appealing voice, and 
the cry for help, all the blood in my body seemed to run to my head, 
except a little that began to trickle from my knuckles, as I stood over Frank 
Delmore, quivering with passion, and with Rose clinging to my arm. 

“Take me home, please, Mr. Lawdon,” she said, in a hysterical voice. 

Take her home? Spite of all I knew I’d have gone to the world’s end 
to serve her; and,as she drew down her veil, and Delmore began to gather 
himself up in a half-stunned fashion, I hurried her out of the stage-door 
and into the street. 

‘“ Ellis was coming for me in a couple of hours,” she faltered, after a few 
minutes’ silence, during which she had been sobbing bitterly, every sob 
going right to my heart. “I must go home at once. Please don’t speak 
tome. You know where f live.” 

I started slightly at this, though I might have known she had seen me; 
and, obeying her wishes as to silence, I walked with her to Canonbury 
Square, with her little hand resting trustingly on my arm the whole way. 

As we reached the house I saw the ill-favoured lady who was her com. 
panion at the window, and directly after she came to the door, when Rose 
threw up her veil. 

“ Good-bye, Mr. Lawdon,” she said, gazing full in my eyes, and holding 
out her hand. “Good-bye. I shall never forget your kindness.” 

“ Good-bye,” I said quietly, for I felt very bitter at heart. “ Don’t say 
any more.” 

As I spoke I turned sharply round, and hurried away, but, in spite of 
myself, I could not help turning, as I reached the corner of the square, 
and seeing her and Ellis still at the open door looking after me. 

Of course ‘there was no rehearsal for me that afternoon, and at night I 
found that there were notices up announcing the indisposition of Miss 
Rose Wilson. 

“A scoundrel!” I muttered, of course meaning Delmore; and as the 
word passed my lips, I met him ready to give me a very peculiar smile 

with his swollen lips, and directly after I received a summons to the 
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lessee’s room, where from him and the manager I received my immediate 
dismissal. 

I was too young and proud then to stipulate for fulfilment of engage- 
ments, especially as I was told that I was an encumbrance to the company. 
I read the name Delmore between every word that was uttered, and went 
my way home to my lodgings. 

The next day I was in a very strange frame of mind. I loved Rose 
more than ever now, and, in spite of what I knew, I determined to go and 
see her, confess my true honest love for her, and ask her for her own sake, 
if not for mine, to be warned in time. 

I told myself that I was mad, but I was too much infatuated to stop, 
and the look she had on the previous day given me had completed my 
slavery. 

It was some time though before I could summon courage to call, and 
when I did venture it was to encounter Mrs. Ellis, who told me that Miss 
Wilson had gone away. 

“Will you give me her address ? ” I said. 

“No.” 

“As you like,” I said quietly. “Ican meet her as she goes to the 
theatre.” 

Mrs. Ellis looked at me with a grim strange gaze, and feeling it was 
useless to persuade, I went away. 

That night I took my seat in the pit, in a position where I could see Sir 
Dunton Green; but before I had been seated many minutes I caught sight 
of the notice that Miss Rose Wilson would not appear. 

I waited, though, to see if Sir Dunton Green arrived, but he did not; 
neither did he appear at the house during the whole week, during which 
time I found from friends that Rose had left the theatre for good. 

“Frank Delmore’s mad about it, they say, for she has gone off with that 
old fellow who used to sit in the middle of the stalls.” 

How I parted from my friend I don’t know. The next thing I recollect 
is finding myself at my lodgings, and for six weeks I was too ill to leave. 

During those horrible weeks of trouble, Rose had never been out of my 
mind. I had raved against her, cursed her, sworn I would never look upon 
her face again, and ended by making up my mind to find her out, no matter 
where she was, and offering her—with my passionate, faithful love—full 
forgiveness of the past and an honest name. 

I had upbraided myself, called myself weak, and told myself that such 
conduct would be base; but there was my unconquerable, forgiving love 
ready to master all opposition, and directly I had the strength the search 
began. 

I had anticipated terrible difficulties in the way, but there were none; 
for, on going straight to Lowndes Square, a servant gave me Sir Dunton’s 
address at Worthing, and I went down at once. 

It was a delicious spring evening when I stood there by the sea—heart- 
sick and exhausted; and the moonlit waters, that plashed musically 
upon the strand, sounding so melancholy that, in my weak state from the 
past illness, I felt as if I could sit down and sob likea woman. I had 
eaten nothing since morning, for I could think of nothing but Rose; 
and at last I stood in front of the house where I believed her to be. Even 
then I felt that I should be baffled, for Sir Dunton would certainly have 
hidden her away. Perhaps this was only a false scent. To my surprise, 
though, as I stood in front of the garden, holding on by the iron railing, 
I heard the sound of a piano, and through the open French window came 
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Rose’s voice—so sweet and pure and clear—singing that little ballad, 
** Coquette.” 

My first impulse was to enter at once; but I stood listening till the last 
note seemed to throb on the soft night air, and then, with a bitterness of 
spirit that seemed intensified, I told myself that she was but a vain weak 
coquette, without a woman’s heart, and that I had wrecked my best feelings 
upon a barren strand. 

“ But I'll have her in spite of all,” I said; and, swinging open the gate, 
I walked sharply across the little lawn right into the well-lit room, when 
Sir Dunton Green started up from a lounge, as Rose uttered a cry of 
alarm. 

“Mr. Lawdon!” she cried, holding out her hands. 

“Yes,” I said hoarsely. ‘This is no place for you, Rose. Come with 
me—for God’s sake, come—and let the past be dead.” 

“Mr. Lawdon !” she said, shrinking back, but I held her hand tightly 
in my own. 

“How dare you, sir!” cried Sir Dunton fiercely, advancing. “Is the 
man mad P” 

“ Stand back, you cowardly villain !” I roared furiously, and I made at 
him; but Rose now clung to me, increasing my fury though as Sir Dunton 
and I closed. A shriek from the door arrested us both, and I saw a pleasant- 
faced old lady hurry in, to whom Rose hurried in alarm, but only to turn 
again to me. 

“Take Lady Green out with you,” said my adversary, “and send for the 
police.” - 

“Lady Green !” I stammered, as my hands fell to my side. “There is 
some mistake.” 

“ Mistake!” said Sir Dunton angrily; “I think so, indeed.” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” cried Rose eagerly, as she caught my hand; “it is all 
amistake. Mr. Lawdon,why have youcome? Sir Dunton and Lady Green 
are my dearest friends.” 

I looked from one to the other in a dazed helpless fashion, with their 
faces growing bleared and seeming to swim round; and then I have some 
notion of muttering, “ Ill—water,” and all was blank. 

When I came to, I was lying on the floor, with my head upon a cushion 
and Rose was kneeling by me, holding my hand, while I read that in her 
eyes which told me that there was hope for me after all. 

And now, for the first time, I recognised in Lady Green the pleasant 
face of one whom I had often seen in the stalls; and by degrees the 
explanation came when Sir Dunton and I were left alone. 

I felt no shame then to tell him of my honest love, but it was not until 
he had related to me how both he and Lady Green had been taken with 
Rose, and her strange resemblance to the daughter they had lost. How, 
after inquiries, they had asked her to their place, and ended by offering 
her a home if she would quit the stage. This had been for some time 
refused, but Delmore’s insult had sent her to them, and hence my blunder. 

“ And now then, Mr. Lawdon,” said the old gentleman frankly, “ since 
you look upon me as such a scoundrel, what ought I to do?” 

“ Forgive me, sir, for I love her with all my heart.” 

My answer was a warm pressure of his hand, while, before I left them 
that night for an hotel, Rose’s faltering words told me that there was a 
spark already kindled—that it was my fault if it were not fanned into 
a flame. _ G@. Manvitiz Feny. 
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THE FIRST NIGHT OF “LA DAME AUX 
CAMELIAS.” 


5 pated may have been the faults and shortcomings, social or 

political, of the late Duc de Morny, indifference to the welfare of men 
of letters was certainly not one of them. His own contributions to literature 
were of the slightest, being limited to a couple of vaudevilles performed at 
the Bouffes Parisiens, under the name of M. de Saint-Rémy, one of which, 
“M. Choufleury restera chez lui le....,” became, mainly owing to the 
excellent acting of Désiré, a fixture in the répertoire. But, if he wrote little 
himself, he was ever ready to aid and encourage those who had need of his 
support; and more than one young author at the outset of his career was 
enabled by his influential patronage to overcome the innumerable obstacles 
which bar the way to beginners, and especially to the aspiring dramatist 
who ventures to forsake the beaten track, and whose craving for originality 
is pitilessly checked by two formidable antagonists—managerial routine 
and the censure. Such, in a word, was the case with Alexandre Dumas the 
younger, then comparatively unknown, and a novice in the profession of 
which he was soon to become so illustrious a member; and it is evident 
from his own confession that, if either M. Léon Faucher or M. de Persigny 
had retained their ministerial portfolios, he would in all probability not 
have written another line for the stage, nor, which is more to our present 
purpose, would “ La Dame aux Camélias ” ever have been played. 

I have “ assisted” in my time at many a first representation in almost 
every Parisian theatre, from Eugéne Siie’s “ Mystéres de Paris” to 
Lamartine’s “ Toussaint l’Ouverture,” and cannot call to mind any one of 
these “ solemnities” productive of greater excitement among the play- 
going population than this attempt to dramatise on the boards of the 
Vaudeville the leading incidents of a book which all the world was rightly 
supposed to have read. There were several reasons for this. First, the 
attraction. of what had hitherto been forbidden fruit ; secondly, a certain 
sympathy with the son of a popular writer; thirdly, the recollection of the 
heroine of the story, of her beauty, short-lived notoriety, and unhappy 
end ; and, fourthly, curiosity to witness the appearance in an entirely new 
line of character of that very charming actress, Madame Doche. Each of 
these would doubtless have sufficed to create a sensation, but together they 
were irresistible; and it is not surprising that, weeks before the appointed 
date, every stall and box had been eagerly bought up, and that, when the 
eventful night at length arrived, a long string of disappointed applicants 
receiving in turn the unvarying answer, “Tout est loué,” still lingered in 
the Place de la Bourse in the vain hope of securing a contremarque for at 
least one act of the piece. 

The result of the rehearsals had been so eminently satisfactory, that I 
myself had little doubt of the success of the drama; but behind the scenes 
people were not so sanguine, and the manager Bouffé, a striking contrast 
to his namesake the actor, being as stout as the other was thin, looked as 
fidgety as a votary of the board of green cloth, whose last stake is still 
dependent on the capricious evolutions of the wheel. Business had been 
bad of late, and visions of possible bankruptcy in the event of the novelty 
proving a failure tended not unnaturally to disturb his usual serenity ; nor 
were the performers, with the single exception of Fechter, wholly exempt 
from misgiving. Gil-Pérez, who was to play St. Gaudens, was annoyed at 
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not being allowed to caricature M. de G——, a constant habitué of the 
theatre, who could not speak a word without hissing and spluttering; 
Delannoy could hardly reconcile himself to his part of heavy father; 
and Madame Doche, on whose shoulders rested the main responsibility 
of the piece, felt as nervous as on the night of her first début on any 
stage. 

A few minutes before the rising of the curtain every seat in the house 
was occupied, and I may be permitted to doubt whether the Vaudeville, 
from its original foundation by Piis and Barré to the memorable evening 
in question, had ever beheld a more brilliant and, as it turned out, a more 
appreciative audience assembled within its walls. Of course, the “ ban et 
arriére ban” of contemporary journalism were present to a man: Jules 
Janin, surrounded by admiring satellites, sat enthroned in one box, and 
Théophile Gautier in another; the thin partition between the avant-scdnes 
alone separated patrician beauties of the Faubourg from perilously fas- 
cinating sirens of the Quartier Bréda; while in the stalls beneath them the 
fine fleur of the Jockey Club and the Embassies displayed their airs and 
graces amid the usual throng of inevitable nondescripts invariably to be 
found at every first representation in Paris. 

At length, the sound of the “trois coups” announced that all was 
ready; the spectators settled down in their places, and, after a slight 
orchestral prelude, scarcely important enough to be dignified with the 
name of overture, the curtain slowly rose and the piece began. It is not 
my intention to inflict on the reader even an outline of the plot, for it is 
presumable that he is already acquainted with it, at least through the 
medium of Verdi’s “ Traviata; ” suffice it to say, that although perhaps not 
the best dramatic work of its author, it is unquestionably the most sym- 
pathetic, and more than redeems occasional traces of inexperience by the 
impulsive freshness and vigour of its style. The first two acts were listened 
to attentively, but without enthusiasm; the “Ah, comme je prends du 
plasir !” of Gil Pérez, and his imperturbable stolidity of aspect while his 
auditors were convulsed with laughter, being for the time more effective 
than the love-passages between Marguerite and Armand ; but as the drama 
progressed, and the actors warmed to their work, the interest became more 
and more concentrated on the two prominent personages, and at the con- 
clusion of the third act, when Armand, convinced of his mistress’s infidelity, 
threw himself with a heart-broken cry into his father’s arms, there was 
scarcely a dry eye in the theatre. From that moment the success of the 
piece was assured, and the battle of the young dramatist virtually won ; 
but it was not until the ball-room scene that the enthusiasm fairly reached 
its climax. The meeting, face to face, of Varville and Armand at the 
lansquenet table, the sarcastic reply of the latter to Olympe (played by 
Malle. Clary, an extremely pretty girl, all smiles and dimples, familiarly 
known as “ Tata”), “ Ah, tu me tutoies quand je gagne!” the supplicating 
accents of Marguerite and the passionate reproaches of her forsaken lover, 
gradually worked up the audience to a pitch of excitement I have rarely 
seen equalled : and when, at last, Armand, pointing to the bank-notes he had 
rudely flung at the feet of the fainting Dame aux Camélias, exclaimed 

in a tone of uncontrollable anguish, “ Vous voyez, messieurs, que je ne 
dois plus rien a cette femme!” there arose from all parts of the house 
a storm of applause, the effect of which was perfectly electrical, over- 
powering the shouts of the claque, and rendering almost inaudible 
Varville’s contemptuous rejoinder, “Décidément, monsieur, vous étes 
un liche!” 
THIRD SERIES, 
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If, up to this point, the opportunities offered to Fechter, of displaying 
his peculiar qualities, had been more frequent than those afforded to his 
fair colleague, itis but justiceto say that the triumph of the finalact—the most 
touching episode of the story—was entirely and exclusively attributable to 
Madame Doche. No one who had watched the progress of this delightful 
actress, from her earliest essays as Mdlle. Eugénie Fleury to the evening 
the result of which entitled her to rank among the first artists of her time, 

“could have imagined her capable of so complete a transformation from the 
elegant jeune premiere to the heroine of contemporary drama—from the 
Anna of “Trop heureuse”’ to the Marguerite of Alexandre Dumas. That 
we should once more admire her beauty, grace, and that indefinable charm 
of which she alone had the secret, was a foregone conclusion ; but we were 
not prepared for the depth of feeling and exquisite tenderness which, from 
the first scene to the last, marked her personation of the erring Magdalen. 
There was nothing forced, nothing in the slightest degree “ stagey,” either 
in tone or manner; the illusion was disturbed by no spasmodic con- 
tortions, no straining after sensational effect; she seemed to fade away 
gradually and almost imperceptibly before our eyes, and as with a faint 
sigh and a lingering look at Armand she sank back on her couch, her 
lover’s despairing cry alone awoke us to the consciousness that what we 
had witnessed was fiction and not reality, and that for one of the greatest 
histrionic triumphs within my recollection we were indebted to an actress 
whose embodiment of Marguerite Gautier was, as Dumas himself expresses 
it, not so much a creation as a revelation ! 

On leaving the theatre I overtook Janin, then on his way to Madame 
Périchon’s cigar depét on the Boulevard Montmartre, where for many years 
he was accustomed to hold an evening levee, and asked him what he 
thought of the piece. 

“Ce que j’en pense,” he replied, “je pense que j’aurai demain un 
mal de téte soigné, car j’ai pleuré comme un veau. C’est béte, mais c’est 
comme ¢3.” 

What he did think of it was told to the readers of the Debats—as he only 
could tell it—on the following Monday. 

Some weeks later, by way of tribute to the dramatic event of the season, 
there appeared in the Charivari two caricatures by Cham, the first depicting 
Madame Doche carried off the stage in a state of utter exhaustion by two 
porters, followed by two others bearing Fechter in a similar condition, and 
resembling in shape the stereotyped policeman after passing through the 
pantomime mangle; while in the second, representing the interior of the 
Vaudeville, the occupants of the stalls and pit were shielding themselves 
from the deluge of tears shed by those in the boxes and gallery under an 

unbroken vista of umbrellas. 

I may add, while venturing to record this pleasure of memory of my 
younger days, that at the conclusion of the hundredth performance of “ La 
Dame aux Camélias,” a supper was offered by the author to his valiant 
interpreters; and I am afraid to say how many bottles of champagne were 
relieved of their contents on this festive occasion by Manager Bouffé.— 
Cuaries HERVEY. 
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A COMPARISON IN A CHARACTER. 


““17ONEY ” was first produced at the Haymarket, in 1840. In its 
rhetoric, but still more in its sentiment—sentiment is the quality 
that most rapidly changes in times of transition—the comedy is already 
beginning to acquire a slight tinge of the passing of time; and itis, I think, 
a mistake to present “ Money ” with such alterations and modernisations as 
may seem to make it—but do not really make it—a play just written or 
conceived. By the modernising method, some touch of critical charm, 
some strain of romantic interest, are unavoidably lost; and the play of 
1840 seems somewhat unnatural when it is attempted to push forward its 
tone into that of the present hour. The style of acting, as well as the 
ideals of public feeling, have changed since 1840. Forty years after its 
first production, ‘‘ The School for Scandal” would not have shown a touch 
of age; but men live, manners and sentiments alter and develop now 
more rapidly than they did in the day of Sheridan, and Bulwer’s play 
should surely be prqduced and enjoyed with a certain glance of retro- 
spective tenderness. When first acted—and so admirably acted !— Money” 
was played mainly in the tone of high comedy; but the change which has 
since then occurred in things theatrical, leads to tameness in the repre- 
sentation of romantic passages, and to sometimes overcharged low comedy 
in the merely comic portions of the play. 
A comparison of great interest’ may, as it seems to me, be instituted 
‘between Clara Douglas, as rendered by Miss Helen Faucit and by Miss 
Ellen Terry.* This comparison affords an opportunity of contrasting, not 
only two great actresses, but also the change in the style of acting—the 
change from the ideal to the realistic school—which has occurred between 
the departure of the one and the advent of the other lady. A Clara 
Douglas now rendered from the altitude of feeling, and in the large noble 
style of Miss Helen Faucit, would be out of keeping with its surroundings, 
and would seem exaggerated to an audience of the hour. Miss Ellen Terry, 
belonging to another day, is unavoidably, if unconsciously, compelled to 
lower the key and pitch in which she plays the part. Macready records 
that “ in the last scene (of ‘ Money ’), Miss Faucit, as I had anticipated, had 
quite the advantage over me. This was natural.” Clara Douglas is a 
nobly womanly part, which enabled Miss Helen Faucit to achieve a great 
triumph of true acting in the larger style of her day; and which also gave 
to Miss Ellen Terry an opportunity of showing that our stage has gained, 
through another school of acting, an artist who can embody worthily the 
same heroine of womanly nobleness. Miss Terry has risen now to the 
position of the most exquisite representative on our stage of winsome and 
tender womanhood. In Clara Douglas she had an easier, if not more 
sympathetic task than she has-in Portia, In playing Clara, she has 
the advantage—an advantage to her, because she came on the stage 
when the ideal school had nearly vanished from it—of representing 
manners and feelings.which are modern and are familiar to her. She 
has not to translate herself into the Elizabethan era, to breathe in the 
fine air of abstract poetry, to pour out the royal roll of rhythmic line. 
‘The traditions of the ideal drama have hardly existed for an actress so 


* It is almost needless to note that Miss Ellen Terry played the part under 
the Bancroft régime at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
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young as Miss Terry. In the day of the poetical, and the passionate drama, 
the stage was not a chapel-of-ease to the drawing-room. The long reign of 
poetical acting which existed in almost unbroken sequence from Burbage 
to Macready, from Elizabeth to Victoria, has practically ceased in England; 
and the temporary era of realistic decadence has succeeded to it. Our 
young actors and actresses must study backwards if they wish to regain 
the grander, larger, older style. The true ideal is based upon the real; 
the bird that “ singing ever soars” rises from a nest upon the ground; and 
the true ideal of acting is based always upon nature. With that keen 
intuition which is gift—which passes through no laborious logical process, 
but leaps in one flash of instinctive feeling to a just conclusion—Miss Terry 
strikes clearly and at once the true key-notes of Clara’s character. Generous 
devotion, delicate pride, abnegation of self, pure and noble love, refinement 
of modesty, the depth of romantic passion—all these qualities, as indicated 
by the dramatist, were seized upon intuitively by the actress, and were 
represented with rare grace and emotion by the finely-gifted artist. Miss 
Helen Faucit was much stronger, much more powerful, in her rendering of 
the character; Miss Faucit presented a woman of loftier nature and more 
enthusiastic temperament; her ideal stand-point was higher than that of 
Miss Terry ; but even Miss Faucit could not render gentle delicate feeling 
with greater gentleness or delicacy. Between the two actresses there is a 
certain likeness through dissimilarity. Miss Terry can trust unhesitatingly 
to her own impulse; can abandon herself to the full force of feminine 
emotion, and can be sure that she will never violate due temperance and 
smoothness in any revelation of woman’s tenderness or passion. In her 
acting, eyes, voice, features, form, gesture, all work together harmoniously 
to produce a totality of expression; and this rare combination and faculty 
is a note of a born actress. Sometimes, like a song-bird in its ecstasy, she 
seems to quiver tremulously with the inner force of her own sweet strong 
feeling. Thank heaven that our stage possesses such an artist! 

These few lines may, I hope, offer a hint or suggestion to those lovers 
of acting who care to compare old lamps with new; who, “ while the old 
order changeth,” can yet take a vital interest in the genius and the grace 
of two great actresses of two differing schools of art, ladies who, through so 
much that is divergent, retain so much that is, in very essence, akin. Honour 
to both !—H. Scnurz Witson. 








THE GAY CITY. 


I AM inclined to be sceptical, and, as a rule, do not believe all that is 

told to me; and yet I have been often made the victim of a traveller’s 
tale, although I am certain that there is no more dangerous person than 
the tourist in general. He dare not tell the truth. If he does, he betrays 
his own weaknesses, his own failings, and his own disillusions. When he 
returns home, he must say that he has enjoyed himself; he dare not 
narrate how he nearly always took the wrong route and the wrong train, 
how misplaced avarice or generosity, as the case may be, led him oft into 
scrapes; how he was robbed right and left by coachman, hotel-keeper, 
guide, money-changer, and all the other usual and unusual parasites. 
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He has done the right thing, he has stopped at the right hotel, the place 
that he has chosen to visit is Eden and Utopia rolled into one,—go thou 
and do likewise. And weak-minded people follow the boaster, and waste 
their time, health, and money, because the wretched excursionist cannot 
and will not speak by the card. The man who could edit and publish a 
Dictionary of Overrated Places, would be a national benefactor, but 
where is the unprejudiced being who could resist the golden bribes of 
venal innkeeper, doctor, and builder—the people who work up pestilential 
localities, and create health resorts out of sand-banks and marshes ? 
Every year I notice that a few English families travel eagerly over to the 
most fashionable of French watering-places—Trouviile,—Deauville—but 
they never return for a second season. Yet they go home and beseech 
their neighbours to try that horrible, tropical, sandy desert, where the 
sea is as far away as it is from Southport, where lodgings are un- 
obtainable, landlords bland robbers, and the visitors either too exclusive 
or too free in their manners. A quantity of vile holes in the south have 
been “written up,” and rushed into favour by venal scribes and pushing 
medical men. Cannes is exposed to bitter easterly winds when cold, and 
to the mistral when hot, the latter a fearful hurricane that blows across 
from Africa, and literally makes one’s bones ache. And yet it is fashion- 
able to go there, probably because the late Lord Brougham believed the 
place agreed with him. Heaven help the poor invalid who falls into the 
clutches of the German landlords of these places. At Mentone, he may 
ask in vain for nourishing food, and slowly starve on withered yellow 
Piedmontese pullets. At Nice he may suffer from the brusque transition 
and the quinsy which is familiarly called “‘Nice sore throat;” and from 
Italy he may bring back any disease he fancies, including scarlet, inter- 
mittent, typhoid, and other assorted fevers. In that country he will 
discover that his musical friend who has advised him to visit the 
celebrated opera-houses of the most artistic people in the world, has 
either been led away by natural enthusiasm, or is a real practical 
joker. He will find in Italy insufficient orchestras, bad actors and 
singers, scenery cut out of old canvas, flopping about miserably to 
save carpenters’ expenses, and dresses of the cheapest and most 
tawdry description. I myself have heard Nelusko break down 
badly at the San Carlo at Naples—the best lyrical theatre in Italy 
after La Scala at Milan. And last year at that latter theatre when 
Massenet’s “Le Roi de Lahore” was produced, the French baritone 
Lassalle was specially sent for from Paris, to star in the principal part. 
The Italians put up with all this, and are still termed a nation of con- 
naisseurs. We have had one of these horrible third-rate Italian troupes 
foisted on to us in Paris, by the impresario Merelli, whose name deserves 
to be handed down to posterity as the artful concoctor of one of the most 
glorious mystifications of modern times. He promised to bring Patti to 
the Gaité; all the modern aristocracy, by right of wealth, eagerly filled up 
the subscription list, and they now find that Merelli has kept his promise 
to the letter, for he has shown us the divine Patti, but “ divil a soul else.” 
He has brought his worn-out travelling company with him—a pitiful batch 
of strollers, who have delighted such outlandish places as Odessa, Nijni- 
Novgorod, Bucharest, and Frankfort-on-the-Main. He plays “The Barber 
of Seville,” and cuts out Figaro’s song in the first act ; Almaviva wears the 
same costume as Alfredo in “ La Traviata,” and so the charming opera is 
well hissed on the second night. He dare not play “ Linda di Chamounix,” 
because his tenor and baritone have met with naught but derision; but 
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he does not care, because the subscriptions are all paid in advance. 
Nicolini has achieved a great triumph in ‘Il Trovatore,’”’ while Patti is not 
liked at allas Leonora. We think, in Paris, that she is not tragic enough, 
and that she takes too great liberties with Verdi's score, But we adore her 
all the same, 

And now for a rapid review of the Parisian play-houses. At the 
Gymnase, the veteran director, Montigny, is dead. His wife, the great 
Rose Cheri, had preceded him years ago; she died through devotedly 
nursing her infant son, ill with the croup. Zola makes his last loathsome 
heroine, Nana, die in the same fashion, falling a victim to maternal devotion. 
“Le Fils de Coralie” is still a great success at this theatre, and it is said 
will shortly be adapted in England. Plays taken from novels seem to be 
the fashion now, as, by the time this magazine goes to press, the Porte 
Saint-Martin will have produced a real Princess’s drama, “ Les Ktrangleurs 
de Paris,” from Belot’s novel of that name.* 

The old Beaumarchais has never been empty since it gave up the legiti- 
mate and went over to the pomps and vanities of opera-bouffe. ‘ La 
Girouette” has achieved a fair, honest, local success, The music is by 
Coedds, formerly prompter at the Grand Opera, a really fantastic and 
rising composer. The weathercock in question is the high and mighty 
lord of Birmensdorf, who, in order to regild his faded escutcheon, is about 
to marry his daughter Frederica to n young Spanish nobleman, the rich 
and silly son of one of his old brothers-in-arms. The young bridegroom, 
who is unknown to the Birmensdorfs, arrives on the scene at the same 
moment as a certain Hildebert de Brindisi, beloved by Frederica. The last- 
named gallant knight tries to pass himself off for Eustache, so as to marry 
the girl of his heart. Old Pépin does not know who to believe; he turns 
from one young fellow to the other like a real weathercock, and his mind is 
not made up till Hildebert has led Frederica to the altar; while the real 
Simon Pure, duped by similarity of costume, espouses Suzanne, Frederica’s 
foster-sister. An underplot is furnished by the loves of Colardo, captain 
of the Royal Guard of Virgins, who are comely amazons, adorned with 
orange-blossoms, and Pélagie, sister of the noble Pépin. This maddening 
story is gay and amusing, and the music is elegant and graceful, easy to 
listen to, and frankly tuneful. Tho dresses are signed Grévin, the cynical 
draughtsman of the Journal Amusant. 

On your way down the boulevard, on the smooth asphalte so dear to the 
Parisian—to use guide-book phraseology—stop at the Théitre des Variétés 
and see “ La Petite Mére,” portrayed by our dear old friend, Celine Chau- 
mont, who, by-the-way, was within an aco of throwing up her part. ‘I'he 
management have, however, made a great mistake by attempting a strange 
innovation and fairly hoaxing their habitués. Audiences do not like to be 
hoaxed. They go to a certain theatre with the preconceived idea of applaud- 
ing a certain kind of piece. They came to the Variétés to laugh, and 
having been sent home in tears, they are inclined to kick. Meilhac and 
Halévy have tried to revive the old vaudeville of pathetic interest, but 
their efforts have not been crowned with success, although they held all the 
trump cards, in the shape of willing, clever, favourite actors. They had 
better come back to their Parisianism, if 1 may be allowed to coin a word, 
and give us cunningly-sketched tableauw dea murs du temps. The Little 


* “To Fils de Coralie,” 1879. P. Ollendorf, 28 bis, Rue de Richelieu, 1 vol. 
18mo. fr. $.60.—“ Les Etrangleurs.” 1879. KH. Dentu, Galerie d'Orléans, Palais 
Royal. 2 vols. 18mo, fr. 6. 
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Mother is Brigitte, a faithful peasantress of Brittany. Sho is watching over 
two orphans: Valentin (Dupuis) and Henriette (Baumaine), brother and 
sister, But Henriette loves a young gommeua, Saint Potent (Didier), and 
Valentin aspires to taste the forbidden fruit which is successively offered 
to him by a kind of girl-waif cowkeeper, a demi-mondaine, and a lady of 
good society, His timidity, however, permits him to pass through these 
ordeals unscathed. Of course, in the third act, Brigitte’s task is brought 
to a satisfactory end, for Henriette marries Saint Potent, and Valentin 
proposes to—his Little Mother, who is only two years his senior, They 
loved each other without knowing it. Dupuis is excellent as a young, 
fatuous, musical enthusiast of the nincompoop school that Du Maurier hits 
off so well. When, in the first act, about to depart for Paris, his pupils of 
the village choral society come to escort him in triumph to the station, with 
full band and banner covered with medals, he seizes a cornet-i-piston and 
treats us to a real delicious solo. This droll performance is encored 
nightly, Chaumont does all she can with a bad part that necessitates 
a deal of forced acting. 

“Jean de Nivelle” is a great success at the Opéra Comique, and the 
music by Delibes, known to fame through his many successful ballet 
partitions, leaves nothing to be desired, ''he story turns upon the quarrels 
of tho Burgundian factions during the reign of Louis X1., and the manage- 
ment has reproduced with more than usual fidelity the quaint costumes 
of a quaint epoch, Mdlle. Bilbaut-Vauchelet, the coming cantatrice, has 
been praised to the echo in the creation of the part of the gentle shepherdess 
Arlette. She is a pupil of Madame Miolan-Carvalho, and has certainly a 
great future before her, All true playgoers have already foreshadowed her 
success when they saw her in the réles of the répertoire.—E. Manvet. 





THEATRICAL NOTES FROM BERLIN. 


By Hovrnaatu Scungiver’s Guosr, 


HE production at the Royal Opera House of a new and original opera 
by a German composer, the story of which is derived from an old 
popular Teutonic legend, is always a noteworthy event, exciting genuine 
interest in the German musical public, naturally predisposed in favour of 
any work strongly impregnated with national tone, colour, and feeling. All 
these qualifications are not possessed by Wagner's latest compositions, the 
libretti of which are excerpts from Scandinavian Sagas and Keltic folk- 
lore, Besides, the management of the Berlin Court ‘Theatre has not yet 
thought fit to produce the stupendous Trilogy acknowledged by the Saxon 
‘Tone-Prophet to embody the exponence of his peculiar views with respect 
to the development of the musical drama. Whilst Vienna, Dresden, 
Munich, and half-a-dozen provincial cities of minor importance, have 
witnessed frequent performances of Siegmund’s and Sicgfried’s somewhat 
startling adventures, the German capital, although it teemsa with Wagner- 
worshippers, has heretofore been debarred from making any more intimate 
acquaintance with the Trilogy and its remarkable Prologue than that 
afforded to the frequenters of concert rooms by orchestral and pianoforte 
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selections from the “ Feast Tone Plays.” Herr von Hiilsen stuck fast at 
“Tristan and Isolde;” the fact is that he is as autocratic and leonine as 
the masterful Richard himself, and could not, or would not, stomach the 
latter’s pretensions with respect to mise en scene, cuts, and tantiznes. “The 
other lion thought the first a bore;” and so, as the Emperor lets his 
favourite ex-guardsman do as he likes with the opera-house, our modern 
Athenians are obliged to perform a long railway journey whenever they 
want to hear “Rheingold” or the “ Walkiire.” Under these circumstances 
you may imagine how lively a sensation was aroused in the breasts of a 
patriotic and music-loving public by Hiilsen’s announcement, promulgated 
early in the winter season, that he intended to bring out Victor Nessler’s 
“ Ratcatcher of Hameln,” before the end of February, with all the splendour 
and completeness that the extraordinary artistic resources of the Royal 
institution under his sway could achieve. For once in away His Excellency 
has been as good as his word. The “ Rattenfainger” has been produced 
with praiseworthy care, taste, and efficiency. Being somewhat weary of 
hovering about impalpably on the scene of my old carnal triumphs, I 
determined to witness the premiére at my ease, and in something like 
comfort; so, having “appeared” a night or two before to one of my former 
friends, who rents a stall in the opera house all the year round, and 
persuaded him to lend me his body for the evening, I occupied his place 
in the second row, and, I must say, enjoyed the performance not one whit 
the less keenly because I was somebody else for the time being. 

Nessler’s librettist has kept pretty closely to the original legend of the 
rat-catching magician, as narrated by Wolff in immortal verse. The first 
act opens with a meeting of the Hameln municipal councillors, convened 
to consider what measures they may take to rid their town of the rodent 
plague which has effectually undermined its well-being, and threatens its 
inhabitants with the perils of starvation. To them, in their pitiful 
perplexity, appears Hunold Singuf, a specialist in the ratcatching craft, 
gifted with strange spells, and a copious répertoire of irresistible songs, to 
which the hearts of maidens and children, as well as of rats, are bound to 
succumb whenever he chants his magical lays avec intention. He contracts 
with the Town Councillors to relieve them of their rats; and the Burgo- 
master, in his exultation over Hameln’s approaching deliverance, affiances 
his only daughter, Regina, to the son of the Recorder, a travelled youth, but 
recently nominated to the office of municipal architect. 

At the commencement of the second act the curtain rises upon a 
Kermesse, atter.ded by the leading characters in the story—amongst them 
Singuf, who espies amongst the crowd a fisher-maiden, whose image had 
haunted his dreams long ere Destiny, in deference to the requirements of 
Hameln, had directed his steps towards that city. Oddly enough, Gertrude 
Roegner had also seen the gaily-apparelled ratcatcher in a vision of the 
night. From the operatic point of view, this coincidence indicates beyond 
a doubt that they are made for one another; and the love-scene which 
ensues upon their accidental meeting in front of a wax-work booth, goes 
far to satisfy the audience that Gertrude’s betrothal to a muscular, but 
otherwise unattractive blacksmith, Wulf, must have been (like that of 
Senta to the lackadaisical huntsman, Eric, in the “ Flying Dutchman”) 
an error of judgment on the part of their respective parents. Gertrude 
and Singuf, to borrow a descriptive phrase from Hoffmann’s libretto, 
“weld themselves to one another’s breasts,” and Wulf is left out in the 
cold—a position which, to a man of his thew and sinew, appears intolerable. 
He therefore meditates revenge, and keeps his eye upon Singuf, with the 
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amiable purpose of attacking him by stealth upon the first convenient 
occasion, and of putting an end to his seductive enchantments, ratcatching 
and otherwise, by one swashing blow. 

This enterprise the vindictive smith attempts to carry out in the third 
act, which opens on the banks of the Weser, by moonlight—a masterpiece 
of scene-painting—where Singuf is engaged in casting his melodious spells 
over the Hameln rats. Whole battalions of these usually wily creatures 
hasten to the river-side, obedient to his tuneful summons, and plunge into 
the stream, the willing victims of their taste for music. As soon as the 
last civic rat has committed suicide, Wulf emerges from his ambush, and 
rushes upon Singuf with uplifted hammer;. but the wizard who has just 
successfully circumvented a million or so of able-bodied German rats, is 
scarcely the sort of person to be taken off his guard by a clumsy lout of a 
blacksmith. Flashing out his snickersnee, he speedily overpowers and 
wounds Wulf. This done, he vows that “ he will fight no more, but live 
and die at peace with all the world.” He changes his mind, however, next 
morning, at the Town Hall, when the thrifty councillors refuse to pay him 
his stipulated reward, upon the more ingenious than veracious pretext that 
he has omitted to lure the king of the rats from that rodent monarch’s 
dwelling in the burgomaster’s cellar. Singuf, deeply wounded in his pro- 
fessional pride by this accusation, and indignant at the Town Council’s 
barefaced attempt to swindle him out of his well-earned remuneration, 
resolves to be avenged upon the town in general, and to make an example 
of the Burgomaster in particular. . Reginu’s betrothal feast is to come off 
that afternoon. The ratcatcher announces his intention to attend that 
festivity, and to exercise his magical power over her in such sort that her 
family rejoicings shall be converted into lamentations. 

In the fourth act, the municipality of Hameln, enfranchised from its 
rats, and delighted with its astuteness in, as it fondly believes, having 
outwitted its emancipator, indulges in high-jinks at the unprincipled 
Burgomaster’s house, in which the betrothal ceremony has just been 
celebrated, when—enter Singuf! He fixes his glittering eye upon the 
bride, who is standing at the head of the festal board, her waist encircled 
by the arm of her affianced lover, and sings at her until she disengages 
herself from Heribert’s embrace, moves slowly, as one spell-bound, towards 
the lyrical ratcatcher, and finally throws her arms round his neck, greatly 
to the mortification of her inexpressibly respectable relatives. The medisval 
equivalent of that spirited functionary now known as the Town Beadle hauls 
Singuf away to prison, after imparting to him the cheering intelligence 
that he will be tried next morning for unlawfully practising the magical 
arts upon a minor of the female persuasion. Chorus of exasperated town- 
councillors, to which the curtain drops : 


To-night, incarcerate this much too gay man ; 
To-morrow, he shall hang as high as Haman! 


The last act teems with powerful situations. Gertrude, though cruelly 
betrayed by Singuf, is still under the charm of his enchantments. Her 
hopes of life-long bliss are shattered ; but she generously resolves to save 
the man she loves, even at the cost of her own life. When, therefore, 
Singuf’s trial results in his being sentenced to death as a flagrant sorcerer, 
she claims the right, under a statute of Kaiser Karl, to suffer in his stead. 
Her claim is allowed with some reluctance by the Recorder, and, following 
the example of the suicidal rats in the third act, she drowns herself coram 
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populo in the Weser. Singuf’s wrath with the Hameln municipality, which 
has cheated him out of his honorarium and driven the object of his affec- 
tions to seek surcease of sorrow in a watery grave, now rises to fever-heat, 
and suggests to him a truly terrible method of punishing his tormentors for 
their duplicity and cruelty. Freed from his bonds, he takes his stand upon 
the bridge leading from the town-gate across the river to the open country, 
and there intones a new incantation, which draws all the children of Hameln 
to his heels. As soon as they are assembled he starts off, they closely 
following him, towards a rift in the distant mountains, through which a 
glimpse is obtainable of a high table-land, adorned with seven stately 
castles. This dénowement has reference to the old German tradition anent 
the migration of Hameln’s sons in the tenth century to Transylvania 
(Siebenbiirgen). Amidst the farewells of the departing children, and the 
wailings of their bereaved parents, repentant too late of their perfidy 
towards the wizard ratcatcher, the curtain falls upon a finale of extraor- 
dinary musical merit. Nessler may fairly be credited with having produced 
the most considerable German opera of the past decade. The influence of 
Wagner upon his instrumentation and treatment of Leit-Motiven is recog- 
nisable throughout the work ; but he has kept clear of the Master’s system 
of composition with laudable steadfastness. The “ Rattenfanger” is no 
descriptive orchestral symphony with vocal accompaniments, like “ Goetter- 
daemmerung” or “ Parzifal,” but a highly intelligible lyrical drama, the 
incidents and emotions of which find expression in songs, duets, concerted 
pieces and choruses, each one of which is a distinct entity, susceptible of 
being understanded of the people by itself, and apart from its musical con- 
text. The work was enthusiastically received, as it deserved to be, and has 
established itself firmly upon the répertoire of our opera-house, whence it 
will travel, I am convinced, to every theatre of importance in the Father- 
land, and may haply even make its way to music-loving countries far 
beyond the German frontiers. 

When I had rid myself of my borrowed corporeality, and restored his 
carnal property to my obliging friend, at the conclusion of the performance, 
I floated away complacently to Vienna, where a new operetta, by Franz 
Suppé, “ Juanita,” awaited me. Well was I rewarded for my journey; but 
I have so much to say about this charming work that I deem it expedient 
to reserve my notice of it for your next month’s number, lest my encroach- 
ment upon your April space be pronounced inordinate, even in a garrulous 
old disembodied fogey like myself. But I must tell you a good and too 
true story of the Imperial censorship, apropos of “ Juanita,” which has 
convulsed the Kaiserstadt with spasms of Homeric laughter, and even 
stimulated me, when heard of it, to unghostly efforts in the direction of 
chuckling. 

You must know that the scene of “Juanita” is laid in Spain, tempore 
1796, during the French invasion of the Peninsula; and that one of its 
episodes is the triumphal entry of the Republican troops into San Sebastian. 
Suppé “ plays in” the French legions to the highly appropriate strains of 
the “ Marseillaise,” at that time, as now, the National Hymn of France. 
On the morning after the first. performance of “ Juanita,” an official of the 
Censorial Department called upon the manager of the Carl-Theater, and 
conveyed to him a positive prohibition of the “ Marseillaise” during any 
further representations of the operetta. The amazed manager ventured 
to utter a mild remonstrance against this surprising ordinance, pointing 
out to the censor that in the year 1796 France was governed by a Republic 
which had adopted Rouget de l’Isle’s inspired melody as its National 
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Anthem. “ We have nothing to do with that,” replied the Imperial func- 
tionary ; “thank God, we have not come to such a pass in Austria that we 
are likely to permit the ‘ Marseillaise’ to be played upon the stage of a 
theatre!” One would like to know what air this intelligent official would 
consider it the correct thing to play (say at the railway station, by the 
band invariably attached to a guard of honour when a foreign potentate is 
received by the Emperor on the occasion of his visiting the Austrian 
capital), should M. Grévy take it into his head to pay his respects in person 
to Francis Joseph I. Even an Austrian theatrical censor would scarcely, 
I should think, recommend that the President of the French Republic 
should be greeted on his arrival at the Westbahnhof by “ Vive Henri 
Quatre,” or “ Partant pour la Syrie,” Anything but the “ Marseillaise” 
would be a gratuitous offence to the French Republic, with which the 
Austrian Empire is upon excellent terms; and, if the performance of that 
stirring melody be obligatory, under certain circumstances, upon the 
Imperial military bands, why should it be tabooed to the orchestra of the 
Carl-Theater? I do not propose to mention the name of the benighted 
bureaucrat who has immortalised himself by pronouncing the above tran- 
scendently stupid prohibition; but I may mention that he is the identical 
individual who, some years ago, acquired an unenviable celebrity in the 
theatrical world by the following censorial feat. A farce, about to be pro- 
duced at a minor theatre in the Austrian capital, was sent in to the 
“ Kaiserliche Koenigliche Censur” for approval, according to the rules and 
regulations in such cases made and provided. In the dialogue of one of 
the scenes, laid in a popular restaurant, the leading low comedian, address- 
ing a “super,” in the character of a waiter, was made to say, “ Bring me a 
beefsteak!” Opposite this line, on the margin of the manuscript, when 
the latter was returned to the management from the censor’s office, was 
found inscribed the order, “‘ Should this piece be performed during Lent, 
the text of this passage must be altered to ‘ Bring me a dish of fish!’ 
It is not essential that any particular fish should be specified ; but, should 
these instructions be neglected, or violated through recalcitrance on the 
part of the actor, the play will be immediately suppressed.” All lovers of 
the ludicrous should be thankful that the author of this sublime marginal 
note still lives, and functions with unabated ineptitude. 








CAMBRIDGE REVISITED. 
Tue A.D.C. ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


I AM going down to Cambridge for the first time since I took my degree, 

save one flying visit of which mention is made in F, C. Burnand’s 
amusing “ Recollections of the A.D.C.”—that Amateur Dramatic Club of 
which I am an honorary member. There is to be a dinner of past and 
present members at the Guildhall, Cambridge, and a special performance 
at the little theatre of the club afterwards, with the additional attraction of 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales’s presence, in his capacity as president, at both 
ceremonies. The A.D.C. was founded by Frank Burnand just twenty-five 
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years ago. Good heavens! how time has flown since then! Why, Irving 
was unknown, and Ellen Terry must have been playing with dolls! Frank 
was hatching “ Happy Thoughts” in posse, and I was learning how to waste 
time by sitting on a truss of hay in Canterbury Barracks stables while the 
troopers polished their bits og watered their horses. 

Here we are now! Frank Burnand, Twitter Quiss, the popular drawing- 
room comique, myself, Joey Footley, the Grimaldi of the Bar, Buckler of 
Jesus (who still has a snug fellowship, which makes his college a pleasant 
country house, with cosy quarters for himself and friends, and the run of 
the kitchen for as many guests as he likes), and Librome, once British 
attaché, now a resident Parisian of the Champs Elysées, make up a pleasant 
party, full of memories of old college days, recollections of rows with the 
proctors, escapades at Newmarket mixed with relations of interviews with 
dons, gossip about “ coaches,” and incidents of free university life. The 
express train, which has no stoppage between St. Pancras terminus and 
Alma Mater’s precincts, was almost too rapid for the flood of souvenirs 
which rolled on as we opened the locks of our brain-reservoirs, and 
the only drawback to the fun of the moment was the presence of an 
ominous bag, belonging to our friend Twitter, which looked so 
like the gas-receptacle without which the lime-light would be impossible, 
that we were in continual fear of an explosion. Quiss assured us there was 
no cause for alarm ; but if it was not for the lime-light what was it for? 
Unless, which is more than probable, the eminent amateur had thought it 
just possible he might be called upon to give an entertainment, and had 
brought down a nice selection of comic wigs and spangled trunks. How- 
ever, as it turned out, the only explosions were of laughter, and to have 
heard the roars and listened to the stories, an outsider would have put 
down our united ages ata sum of under a hundred for the six of us. The fact 
was, we were all undergraduates again, and remained so through the day, 
dinner, drama, supper and all, till we returned to the serious grindstone of 
London labour on the following day. 

On arriving at Cambridge we broke up till the evening, as our quarters 
for the night were, some in college, others in lodgings, while myself and 
Joey Footley put up at The Bull Hotel, where beds had been secured by 
telegram. A crowd of two gyps, a bedmaker’s daughter, and a handful 
of street arabs (even Cambridge possesses the varmint), were expecting 
the advent of H.R.H., who, however, did not arrive till later on in the 
afternoon. We were practically a disappointment, and though the genial 
reception by the landlady made up for the contemptuous glances of the 
waiters, there was an evident intention of reserving fire for the reception 
of Royalty to come. 

Our first procedure, after a cut at the cold roast beef in the coffee- 
room, was to seek the A.D.C. club-room, and find out the order of the 
day. Going out through the crowd, which had been recruited by some 
shopkeepers’ womenkind and a further contingent of juvenile arabs, 
passing King’s beautiful chapel, and just wandering into the courts of dear 
old Trinity (where the fountain splashed its welcome, and the pigeons 
fluttered off the steps of “ Hall,” as they have done for centuries) and out 
again, it was not long before we were received by the Secretary, Mr. 
Tapling, from whom we learnt that the dinner was to be at six, at the 
Guildhall ; that the menu, which proved almost as longas Rabelais himself 
could have desired, had been cut down one-half by the Prince himself, who 
had commanded the performance for nine o’clock ; which would give ample 
time for dining and speechifying, and not make the theatrical entertain- 
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ment pass the hour of midnight, when all respectable undergraduates have 
to be safely housed in their respective colleges. 

After looking at all the framed photographs with which the walls of the 
club-room are adorned—photos of all the past and present members in their 
favourite parts, among which marvellous imitations of lovely woman are to 
be seen in the transformations of Cyril Flower, Herbert Gardner, Lord 
Carington, and others too numerous to mention; after paying our guinea 
for the dinner of the evening, and looking round the old rooms which were 
billiard saloons in the quondam Hoop Hotel, Footleyand I still found time for 
a walk down the river, where we renewed acquaintance with the same muddy 
banks, turbid gutter, calling itself the Cam, boathouses, barges, bridges, 
and dog-fanciers, all of which seemed to have changed in no wise since we 
ourselves wore the mortar-board and gown which made the under- 
graduate. 

A bitter east wind made the rowing-men who were on the river look 
more uncomfortable than rowing-men generally are, and one wondered 
what the fascination could be to any young man to shiver in a jersey at 
such a time, on such a ditch as that we had often rowed over, just as we 
saw these doing, and as others will do for centuries to come. The 
University crew passed us, coached by Messrs. Prest and Close on horse- 
back. No style, but a good deal of speed, wind and current being with 
them. However we have to dress for dinner; so back we go to The Bull, 
where the busy smartness of the ladies at the bar, and the pompous 
importance of the waiters, are indications enough—without the presence 
of some strapping flunkies—‘that Royalty is already within the 
precincts, and princely preparations being made for the approaching 
solemnity. . . . . A crowd in front of the Guildhall —a by no 
means imposing edifice, reminding one of a small provincial theatre, 
and rejoicing in an illuminated clock over its facade—is patiently 
awaiting the arrival of H.R.H. A mild bonfire has been lighted not 
far off to give some semblance of a popular welcome, and the multitude is 
perfectly ready to cheer anybody and everybody approaching. We have 
not long to wait; just time to shake hands with a few old comrades, and 
make acquaintance with a few new ones, when the Prince arrives. In the 
kindest manner, he asks for some of the more prominent members, and, 
after a few pleasant words, he leads the way to the dining-hall. A high 
table across one end of the room, backed by a panorama now visiting the 
town, the proprietors of which have been bought off for the night, but 
whose loyalty finds expression in the fact that the curtain is up, and we are 
treated to a view of the Prince of Wales in India, mounted on a most 
extraordinary elephant, and surrounded by rajahs and begums and 
a yellow sky, which illuminates the entire hall with its radiance. 
In the centre of this table of course sits His Royal Highness, with 
the president of the A.D.C., the Hon. Ivo Bligh, next to him, and 
Lord Carington, Lord Houghton, and F. C. Burnand opposite him, with 
some twenty others, including the Sandringham chaplain, who says grace 
with laudable simplicity ; and Twitter Quiss, who, with his tongue in his 
cheek, looks as if he would give up princely preferment for private 
independence, if he might laugh in his own way out of the ken of royal 
notice. 

Four other tables stand parallel at right angles with the high table, and 

I have the pleasure, I mean it, of sitting at the top of one next to as good 
a specimen of young university mankind as one might wish to meet, Mr. 
Ponsonby, who holds some office in the A.D.C., and held his post as 
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president of our table with all the hospitality Of a fellow of a college, and 
all the ease of a man of the world. 
The dinner was excellent, and did it not take up too much room, I 
should be much tempted to give the menu. But we had the speeches to 
come, and the performance to assist at,so it was sufficient to note the 
excellent turtle-soup, the super-excellent Chaufroid, and the dryness of 
the Heidsieck. The Prince wasted no time, and was soon on his feet to 
propose the health of the Queen, and after a really good well-delivered 
speech by Mr. Ivo Bligh, proposing the health of the Prince, His 
Royal Highness stood up to propose the Club, and prosperity to it, 
recalling the pleasant days he had passed at the University, and reminding 
Lord Carington that he could scarcely now play the heroines he delighted 
the stage with in those days; with a kind reference to Mr. Burnand’s 
book of recollections of the A.D.C., which all University men have 
doubtless read by this time, he wound up a genial unaffected speech 
with the best wishes for the future of the Cambridge A.D.C. Needless to 
record how this speech was applauded, and needless to say the band played 
“ God biess the Prince of Wales.” Who proposed the old members? I think 
it was the honorary secretary and treasurer, Mr. Tapling. Anyhow, the 
toast was coupled with the name of Frank Burnand, and the author of 
“Happy Thoughts” responded in his happiest-thoughtfully vein. (In 
a parenthesis I may state that it had given me much pleasure to assist 
in a very small way to the féte by designing an illustration for the pro- 
gramme of the evening’s dramatic performance, and as the occasion was 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the foundation of the club, I had made a 
sketch of the Silver Wedding of the University, indicated by a gownsman, 
with Comedy figured forth by a young lady in cap and bells, both holding 
a ring between them, to which are fastened ribbons on which “A.D.C., 
Silver Wedding, twenty-fifth anniversary. Founder, F. C. Burnand,” may be 
read by anyone possessing a copy of this now historical document.) Mr. 
Burnand at first protested against the idea of being called old members. 
For his own part he did not feel old at all, it seemed only yesterday that he 
had been an acting and active member of the club. The programme for the 
evening represented the club as a female. He had no objection, and he 
thought that the most apposite feminine representative would be Cinderella. 
Had not the A.D.C. been educated@lzhost in the back kitchen, until the 
good fairy Committee had helped her; @#n@ at last, still more like Cinderella, 
had not a good Prince—(cheers)—arrived, to take her by the hand, and 
did she not find herself to-day, if not in gilded halls, at least in a Guildhall 
at a banquet, which the same good Prince was kindly presiding over, more 
than ever ready to be her guide and preserver? With a great deal more 
fun, which requires the sparkle of Burnand’s eye to give it full force, 
and plenty of puns more or less atrocious, the room at last re- 
sounded with laughing cheers as Frank resumed his seat. We were 
not allowed to stay long, as the Prince, knowing the curtain 
was ready to rise on “Ticklish Times,” gave the order to quit 
the halls of dazzling light for the small stage attached to the club-room of 
the A.D.C. Thither, after successfully spotting our coats and hats, we all 
took our way. <A covered entrance had been constructed since the after- 

* noon, and we soon found ourselves crowding, in the wake of His Royal 
Highness, into the neat little theatre. Weeds having been lighted, and an 
overture played by the band, under the able conductorship of White- 
Headed Bob (I never knew him under any other name, and have a decided 
affection for him in that; for when I first knew him he visited under- 
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graduates’ rooms in conjunction with a modest harp and a youthful cornet- 
4-piston, who—the cornet—has since risen to prominence in some of the 
best London orchestras ; and White-Headed Bob looks as if age had never 
touched him or his violin, so much respect has time for his artistic 
fingering), the curtain rose on the first piece, “Ticklish Times,” by 
J. Maddison Morton (not a fellow of Trinity, I believe), and any 
dialogue more essentially Maddisonian-Mortonian could not well be 
heard. The set was excellent, representing the interior of an Elizabethan 
house. The performers knew their lines, and in many instances played 
well, the young ladies, all university men, being most elegant and ladylike. 
One gentleman represented Mr. Odell much better than I have ever seen 
Mr. Odell represent himself, and the bold buccaneer, who is sent to carry 
off the comic man Griggs, was a capital bit of character. The Prince led 
off the applause more than once, and the curtain went down on a success, 
to rise in five minutes after on the “The First Night.’”” The managers had 
been fortunate in securing a real Frenchman, M. Beyllard, to play the part 
of Achille Talma Dufard, the old Parisian, who secures an engagement for 
his daughter. M. Beyllard was very satisfactory in the earlier acts 
but, strangely enough, seemed scarcely to understand the deep interest 
the old man takes in his daughter’s essay in the dramatic art in 
the last. In any future performance it will be well for him 
to soigner this last act. It wants pathos, a feverish excitement and 
exhibition of feelings which perhaps his youth makes him incapable of 
showing. Altogether the performances were above the average of amateur 
acting, and the audience were certainly amused. The play over, the Prince 
did Mr. Mortlock, the banker, the honour of supping with him, and to that 
supper F. C. Burnand and the officials of the A.D.C. were commanded. 
Buckler of Jesus did the honours of his college to myself and some dozen 
more, and in rooms decorated with old English furniture and Chelsea china, 
we met such succulent oysters and such demoniacally bedevilled bones, 
that the shades of Evans’s and the Cider Cellars would have glowed to taste 
them. Hospitality and pleasant memories kept us here till past two in the 
morning, and it was by a bright moonlit sky that Joey Footley and I returned 
to our hotel, both agreeing we were delighted to have come, and both sorry 
to leave so soon. We were quite disappointed at not being stopped by the 
proctors, who, with their bulldogs, had probably long since retired to their 
virtuous couches; and so little were we inclined to sleep that four o’clock 
saw us playing sixpenny “ Nap” in the coffee-room of Tht Bull. We were 
not the last to turn in, and sundry legends are now extant as to the various 
finishes of that night. Twitter Quiss is still relating to his temporary land- 
lady how he is not the undergraduate he looks, but has nine children, and 
will be happy to take her rooms again on the fiftieth anniversary of the 
club’s existence; while the bonfire is smouldering out and the Prince is 
off to lay a first stone or preside at another banquet.—A.traep THompson. 
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THE STAGE IN HOLLAND. 


AmsteRDAM, February 10th, 1880. 


AS T am permitted to’ give a short account of the principal theatrical 
’ events which take place in our country, I wish to begin by giving 
an idea of the present condition of our stage and its literature. The 
history of the present Dutch stage is the history of the efforts which 
are put into practice to raise it from the state of decline in which it has 
fallen for the last twenty or thirty years. The Amsterdam “ Stads Schouw- 
burg” (City Theatre) may be called our national theatre, our Théatre 
Francais. The adventures which have befallen that establishment compose 
the history of our stage. Glorious periods this history contains, but the 
historian of the present day has unhappily nothing else to relate than a 
sorrowful tale of woe. In Rotterdam and the Hague, the metropolis 
excepted, the only places of which the names are mentioned in the annals 
of the Dutch stage, it was no better, nay, even worse than in Amsterdam. 

I need not dwell on the circumstances which accompanied this decline. 
English readers who are gifted with only an ordinary memory will perhaps 
have the kindness to fill up from their own experience this chasm in my 
story. Respectable, intelligent audiences had died away. . Plays and actors 
stood on the same level of insignificance. Bad translations of French 
melodramas and German farces, produced by stagey and uneducated artists, 
was all our stage could boast of. The indispensable relations between 
literature and the stage no longer existed. Original plays were as scarce 
as literary managers. 

About ten years ago people began to feel that indeed something, or 
rather a good deal, was rotten in the state of the noble art. A kind of 
‘Dramatic Reformed Society was created, which issued a theatrical review, 
founded a school for the training of future histrionic artists,and ever since has 
done its best to encourage and patronise dramatic art and its representants. 
In due time this school may be changed into a “ dramatic institute,” so as 
to have the saying confirmed that small beginnings may lead to great ends- 

By the side of this reform society, called “‘ Het Nederlandsch Tooneels- 
verbond ” (The Dutch Stage Union), another society arose. At the head of 
this corporation, “ Het Nederlandsch Tooneel ” (The Dutch Stage), stands 
a body of gentlemen, who have chésen for their chairman one of our first 
novelists and ablest dramatic authors, Mr. H. J. Schimmel. In September, 
1876, ““Het Nederlandsch Tooneel” undertook the management of the 
Amsterdam City Theatre, and, at the same time, the direction of the 
Royal Theatre in the Hague. The difficulties it had to encounter, were 
numerous and powerful. Among these ranked want of sympathy from 
the higher classes, lack of good plays or adaptations, and the hostility of 
@ good many critics and other persons of sometimes disputable merit, but 
certainly of more or less credit. Indeed it is not denied that several grave 
mistakes were made, but most of them were owing to the circumstances 
above mentioned and not to the managers. 

However, the enemies of the City Theatre directors succeeded in pre- 
paring for them a temporal defeat. When, in the autumn of 1879, the lease 
of this theatre expired, they were most undeservedly turned out of a place 
which had been the scene of their trials, their efforts, and their triumphs. 
It is not worth while to give a detailed account of the means employed 
which aimed at this deplorable result, cnough that the disaster did not in 





Ros. T Ici “As You Like It. ‘—Act V. Scene iv. 
- To you I give myself, for I am yours. Orlando. If there be truth in sight, you are my Rosalind. 
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the least discourage Mr. Schimmel and his brave companions. Several 
actors and actresses of merit having deserted their former managers in 
order to continue at their own risk the direction of the City Theatre, others 
were engaged. “H. N. T.” removed its seat to a smaller theatre, 
which was opened in September last. Since that time the endeavours of 
the union are rapidly rising in the regard and the interest ofthe public 
and of the Press. Indeed, it is a matter of fact that in the Hague it has 
become fashionable in the literary and official circles to visit the theatre, 
whereas formerly high-bred and high-placed folks made a point of ignoring 
the existence of such a thing as a Dutch theatre. In the metropolis also 
a long-wished-for reconciliation is taking place between literature, wealth, 
birth, influence, and the stage. I wish to devote the remainder of this 
article to a short account of the chief events which have occurred during 
this season under Mr. Schimmel’s government, so as to give the English 
reader an idea of what an intelligent Amsterdam playgoer has to enjoy. 
The first representation consisted of Moliére’s “‘ Le Médécin malgré lui,” 
and Madame de Giradin’s “ La Joie fait Peur,” both perfectly translated. 

The first piece did not meet with great approval, and was deemed 
not altogether fit for modern audiences, French ones excepted, who have 
their Moliére traditions of course; but the second proved a brilliant 
success. The actor who performed the part of the old warm-hearted 
servant was applauded the loudest of all. Mr. Louis Bouwmeester, as 
this artist is called, has had a most singular career. For years and years 
he acted in a second or third-rate théétre de variétés—a kind of Amsterdam 
music-hall—where he played all the first parts in the well-known 
productions of this theatre. Mr. Bouwmeester had, indeed, a lot of 
fervent admirers; but his fame was nearly confined to the rude walls of 
the smoky and narrow hole, to which entrance could be obtained for © 
the magnificent sum of a shilling. But so richly endowed was the 
artist who now possesses the undisputed fame of being the first actor of 
the Dutch stage, that immediately after his engagement by “ H. N. T.,”’ the 
whole playgoing and critical world acknowledged in Mr. Bouwmeester 
an artist of unrivalled genius. It is greatly to be regretted that his voice 
seems to ‘have suffered a little from over-exertion; but especially in its 
lower range it is extremely musical, and has tones of a most touching 
pathos. His face is exceedingly and variously expressive. Mr. Bouwmeester 
represents with great force all kinds of passions. Rage and tenderness, 
scorn and despair, are at his immediate command. 

The names of some of the parts he has played in this season, or which 
are promised for the remaining months, will speak louder to foreign 
imagination than any praises of mine. They are: Noel (“La Joie 
fait Peur”), Narciss (“ Narcis the Vagrant”), Romeo, Shylock, Hamlet, 
Tartuffe, Filippo (“Le Luthier de Crémone,” by Coppéc), and Armand 
Duval (“La Dame aux Camélias”’), besides the leading character in a 
successful “ new and original” play, entitled “S of Z” (S or Z), of which 
comedy I wish to treat in a subsequent article. 

The representation of “ Romeo and Juliet” was one of the chief events 
in the theatrical history of the past year. The translation is universally 
approved of, but, as it is not yet published, an ample criticism would 
hardly be desirable. This felicitous revival of the poetic drama on the 
Dutch stage inspired all friends of dramatic art with bright hopes for 
the future; indeed, if the present favourable phenomena will prove to be 
lasting, the honour of having inaugurated a new era of prosperity to our 
stage must, for the greater part, be assigned to the efforts of Mr. Schimmel 
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and his fellow-managers. The part of Juliet was acted by a young lady 
of twenty years,a Jewess by birth, whose first appearance a year ago 
excited general enthusiasm. A clear and powerful voice, large black eyes 
“charged with lightning,” highly expressive features, added to a rare 
artistic disposition and a careful training at the Brussels Conservatoire, 
combine to present our stage, in the person of Miss Josephine de Groot, 
with a precious gift. Still she has much to learn, and also a few less 
laudable trifles to unlearn. Miss de Groot is already the hope of our stage; 
in due time she may become its glory. 

We have also had a very clever version of “ Le Demi-monde,” the well- 
known masterpiece of Dumas fils. The parts of Olivier de Jalin, played 
by Mr. Morin, a raisonneur of extraordinary merit, and of Suzanne, acted 
by Madame de Fries, whose qualities as grande coquette are greatly 
admired, gave both artists an opportunity of exhibiting brilliant specimens 
of airy, accomplished, witty, and natural drawing-room acting. The incisive 
and spirited dialogue, the interesting and well-constructed plot, together 
with the charming rendering, made the whole a regular hit. 

Another successful production was “ Dr. Klaus,” the most popular of 
German comedies. It was produced in the beginning of August, but its 
run lasted till the half of September. In Holland, by-the-way, a series of 
twenty or thirty representations of a piece is considered a fair success. 

Besides “ Le Demi-monde,” the modern French répertoire supplied us 
with several of its finest pieces, viz.: ‘‘ Les Femmes Fortes” by Sardou, 
‘* Les Contes de la Reine de Navarre” by Scribe, Madame de Giradin’s “La 
Joie fait Peur,” “ Gringoire” by De Banville, “ Mdlle. de la Seigliére” by 
Sandeau, and “La Dame aux Camélias ” by the younger Dumas. 

The visit which the French poet M. F. Coppée paid us, with gossip 
-concerning the remaining metropolitan theatres and the Rotterdam stage, 
will, I hope, furnish the matter for a second article. 


Till then, kind reader, fare thee well! F.. VAN DER GIEs. 








Poem for Recitation. 
BILL GIBBON’S DELIVERANCE. 


By Artuur Matrtuison. 











NEVER heerd tell o’ Bill Gibbon ? 
Why yerve kinder bin out of 
existence! 
I don’t believe some on you’d think! 
If it warn’t for a little assistance. 


I ain’t “ over smart” net myself ? 
Well, who said I was ?—what’s it 
matter! 
To know Bill was I guess kinder cute, 
So let’s have no more o’ that chatter. 


“What did he do ?” well—I’m darn’d! 

If yer won't, pretty soon, raise my 
dander! 

For yer ought to know Bill just as well 

As the geese on a pond knows the 

gander! 





Wal, there ! yer needn’t get riled! 
Smooth your feathers back, steady, 
V’ll tell, mates— 
Tell yer one of his feats in the woods, 
A braver deed never befell, mates ! 


In Wisconsin’s big forests, one day, 
We was makin’ a clearin’ in Fall time; 
And the thing as Bill Gibbon done then, 
I, for one, shall remember for all 
time. 


A broad-shoulder’d coon was old Bill, 
With a will, like his muscles, of iron; 
He’d a’ tackled a buffalo bull, 
And at choppin’—well, warn’t he a 
spry ’un. 
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It was choppin’ as brought it about, 


boys, 
For Bill had begun on a whopper, 
A two hundred foot mighty pine, 
As was doom’d to sure death by his 
chopper! 


We'd all on us stopp’d, work was done; 
He’d finish, “ dog-gorn’d, if he 
wouldn’t !” 
An’ we quit him, all full of our chaff, 
An’ laughin’ and sayin’ he couldn’t ! 


He buried his axe in the tree ; 
We set off for our cabin, us others. 
‘Tl kill him afore eight!” he cries, 
“Him and p’raps one or two of his 
brothers!” 


On the floor of his hut “afore eight ” 
He lay, and he told us all, gasping, 
How it happ’d—his voice broke, 
His rough big brown hand my own 
grasping. 


Fast and strong fell his strokes on the 


tree, 
It sway’d, an’ it creak’d, an’ it 
uiver’d, 
It toppled, it fell!—then says he— 
As he spoke, why we all on us 
shiver’d—- 


“T struck the last blow with such force, 
That the tree, in a second, was 
timber, 
And I fell to the earth, just as stiff 
As the minute before I’d bin limber. 


‘* Swoop upon me the giant tree crash’d ! 
Fiercely fell on my right leg, and 
broke it! 
An’ it seem’d to shriek out for revenge, 
Revenge! just as if it had spoke it. 


“Help! I cried, but a long hour had 


gone 
Since I’d seen you boys homewards 
all file off, 
And a bugle’s voice wouldn’t bin heard 
In them thick woods and bushes a 
mile off. 


“ T couldn’t lie there all the night, 
So I made up my mind in a second— 
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I know’d as the leg must come off, 
So, to do it myself! best, I reckon’d. 


** One stroke !—what was left of the leg 
Was freed from the tree and its 
branches ! ” 
And what poor Bill Gibbon then said, 
Why, the thought of it, now, my 
cheek blanches. 


My heart knocks aloud at my ribs, 
Though I ain’t in the leastways white 
liver’d! 
When I think what he did on that 


night, 
By his right hand how he was de- 
liver’d. 


He tried with a pluck, all his own, 
To crawl, inch by inch, to his cabin ; 
Though each move as he made on the 
road 


Was, we'd most on us think, just like 
stabbin’. 


When he found as he couldn’t get on, 
Because his two legs wasn’t equal, 
A bold thought comes into his head 
As you'll see, when I tell you the 
sequel. 


A word and a blow ’twas with Bill, 
He’d act on a thought soon as catch it, 
His right leg was off, his axe gleam’d, 
And he cut off his left leg to match it. - 


He stardily stump’d to his hut, 
A glass of hot rum quick we mixes ; 
“ Overcome!” —there’s not one of us 


speaks 
As his torn limbs we splices and fixes! 


“ A stout constitooshun !” well, yes ! 
A hero, too, birth, bone, and breeding. 
What's that you say, you out there, 
How he did fur to stop all the bleed- 
ing ? 
Oh, didn’t I mention ? that’s odd! 
*Bout them limbs as was torn into 
ribbons ; 
Wal, yer see, didn’t matter to him, 
They was wooden legs, mates, was 
Bill Gibbon’s ! 








PLAYS PRODUCED IN 


PARIS LAST MONTH. 


NAME OF PLAY. DATE OF PRODUCTION. REMARKS. 
L’Indiscréte #2 nat eo. March 2 ... : 
La PetiteMére .. .. «.. March 6 ... ariétés. (falters) 
La Girouette fad one «. March 8 ... «. Fantaisies siennes. (Success.) 
gone o py eee em ote ° a te (Success. 
‘art du Butin. - March ove . Gymmnase. 
La Victime... . Marchi2 ... Palais Royal. —— 
Le Ménage Popincourt ... «» March 12 . Palais Royal. (8 
Les Etrangleurs de Paris +. March Porte St. Martin. (Success.) 
Les Mousquetaires au Couvent March Bouffe. ( 
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“ FORGET-ME-NOT.” 


By F. C. Grovz and Hzzemaw Mzrrvarz. 
Originally produced, Lyceum Theatre, August 2ist, 1879. Revived, Prince of Wales's Theatre, 
February 21st, 1880, 


Sir Horace Welby .. Mz. Jom Crayton. | Stephanie, Marquise) Miss Gzwzvizvs 

Prince Malleotti .. Mx. J. G. Sxonrz. de Mohrivart . Waxp. 

Barreto Ms. Beooxsos, Alice Verney .. -» Miss Kare Parrison. 
ad a9 a . - Mrs. Foley .. -- Mas. Le1en Mvuppay. 

Servant.. .. .. Mz. law Ropzrtson. Rose, VicomtesseBrissacMiss Aws1z Layton. 

Porter .. .. -- Ma. F. V. Warrzs. Maria .. ea -- Mas. VzRz. 


In his new venture Mr. Bruce, like a good many well-meaning people, has 
done well and also ill. He said to himself whilst tossing about between 
the sheets, with many a groan and tumble: “ Bless those old traditions! 
How on earth am I to keep ’em up? If I don’t keep ’em up the critics will 
be down on me, and the public ’1l turn its back, and all the fat will be in 
the fire, or, rather, the fire will go out for want of coals.’ And so 
Mr. Bruce racked his brains; and at length came to the. brilliant conclu- 
sion that the old traditions of the Prince of Wales’s were composed of three 
elements : a good play, good actors, good appointments. 
Now, one of our very best living playwrights is Mr. Herman Merivale, 
a gentleman who dares to snatch at the highest apples on the Hesperian 
’ tree and does not always tumble down in the attempt. This said Mr. Meri- 
vale—in conjunction with another—had a piece played last year, as it were, 
under a sofa in a back attic—a piece which certain people happened to catch 
a glimpse of by accident when the attention of the general public was occu- 
pied in another direction, and which those people babbled about in an 
aggressive and provoking manner. “Here is a starting-point,” cried 
Mr. Bruce, beginning to feel a little less uncomfortable over his venture- 
“Here is a playwright whom I can trust, whose play shone out like a night- 
_light when exhibited in the back attic. Better still! The babblers whisper 
of a remarkable impersonation by an actress who has already honourably 
won her spurs. Here are two of. the required elements ready to hand. It 
will be odd if we fail to command the third.” And so Mr. Bruce, having 
settled all this comfortably in theory, went to sleep on the two ears, as the 
French quaintly put it, forgetting that if other people provided the first 
two elements, the third depended on himself. His cheval de bataille (is it 
rude to call a lady a horse?) was Miss Genevieve Ward, armed cap-a-pie 
with cunning plates of steel forged by the blacksmiths Merivale and Grove. 
But the clothing which was to set off the armour and prevent it from eating 
into the flesh was to ke provided by Mr. Bruce, and Mr. Bruce was napping, 
indulging in pleasant dreams. The piece was there; Miss Ward was there; 
Mr, Clayton, Mr. Flockton, Mrs. Murray, and Miss Pattison were there, to 
give their experienced help. But where, oh where, were the appointments 
for which the Bancrofts had made the house so celebrated? The piece 
required but one scene, and that scene was—well, never mind. 
Thus we perceive that the new manager made a stumble at starting. 
The scene now is better, Mr. Bruce having awoke out of his nap; but it is 
still coarse and yulgar, entirely devoid of the taste and originality which so 
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distinguished the appointments of his predecessors. He would say, pro- 
bably, if twitted, that this is a small matter; that if the play be good and 
the acting up to the mark, the scenery signifies little; and discourse 
learnedly anent the days of Shakespeare, when they wrote up on a piece/of 
arras, “Here is a tree.” And, in the main, he would be right, for “ the 
play’s the thing; ” and nobody would have noticed the appointments if he 
hadn’t blown his trumpet about old traditions. Either leave the trumpet 





in its case, Mr. Bruce, or take the trouble to recall what those old traditions 
were, , 
As regards his choice of a first play, it is doubtful whether he was quite 
judicious. The story is stirring and well told, the dialogue unusually crisp 
and nervous; but it turns on a clause of the Code Napoléon, which is pro- 
foundly uninteresting to Englishmen. The result is, that when the clause 
is read, Crutch and Toothpick, instead of trembling and gnashing their 
teeth, turn round in their stalls and yawn, saying one to the other, “ By 
Jove! you know, how infernally disagreeable for a fellar!” and beyond this 
are utterly unconcerned. Again, a play, like a novel, stands on very 
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insecure foundations when its heroine is wicked and not young. The base 
being rotten, it is likely to give way altogether when the love element is 
almost nil. “Lucrezia Borgia” never drew sixpence when shorn of the 
charms of music. Dolores, in Sardou’s magnificent drama, “ Patrie,” is a 
heroine, you will say,and wicked. Thatis so; but the lees of her wickedness 
are stirred up by an all-mastering love which goes straight to the heart 
at once and commands the sympathy of her audience. Now, Stephanie de 
Mohrivart (as the heroine of Messrs. Grove and Merivale is named) is 
middle-aged, and spiteful, and mean, and selfish, and crafty, and altogether 
offensive, without a redeeming trait. Who shall feel anything in common 
with this repulsive female? Is it not well known that, whatever our indi- 
vidual peccadilloes may be, we are painfully virtuous as a body? I, in the 
solitude of my chamber, may be plotting to murder my great grandmother 
by inches; you, under cover of the night, may be jumping upon the wife of 
your bosom and pulling out her hair in bunches; but when we meet in 
public and sit with a host of others who are no better than ourselves, we 
are moved to wholesome indignation by the spectacle of triumphant vice, 
and cry out with one accord, “ We are too sensitive to look on anything so 
horrid! Give us virtue—undraped, if you like, we don’t mind that—but 
virtue still.” This Stephanie de Mohrivart is not in love, and, apparently, 
never has been in love with anybody except herself. She wants to be a 
fine lady. That is the summit of her ambition, and we—pure you and I— 
are expected to look on while she is trampling virtue, in the shape of Miss 


. Pattison, under foot for the gaining of this ignoble end—to gaze on this 


harrowing spectacle without a protest. Fie! If Iam to seea sinner, let 
her be a magnificent sinner, like Dolores, who is proud to be capable of the 
blackest crimes to win a single smile from the lover she adores. When I 
behold Miss Pattison—so pretty and ladylike in white merino—sobbing on 
an ottoman, I am consumed by rage against that odious Stephanie, and am 
quite oblivious of having, only half an hour ago, given my great grand- 
mother her dose of arsenic. Poor Miss Pattison in tears! It must not be 
permitted. Unfortunately, I am unable to transfer my interest to that 
young lady, although she be “ lovely woman in distress;” for the authors 
have distinctly declined to allow her to become a heroine. She is shadowy; 
her loves are insipid; she implores and weeps upon an ottoman, and, to 
rise to the level of a heroine, she must do a good deal more than that. No. 
Stephanie is the backbone of the play, and I vow that I would not allow 
such a woman to stand on my drawing- room carpet for five minutes—not 
even if she was merely calling to inquire about the character of my last 
cook. Not for one minute, the petty atrocious schemer ! 

And this brings me to the manner in which Stephanie is epel. I have 
seen a good many plays in my time and a good many actresses, but I have 
very seldom had the chance of seeing anything better than this imper- 
sonation. It is marked by one of the rarest of histrionic qualities, viz. the 
sinking of one individuality within another. It is not Miss Ward who 
stands there in that becoming costume of sang de beeuf—at least, I hope not, 
for the benefit of her friends and relations. It is Stephanie, Marquise 
de Mohrivart, gambler, adventuress, heartless she-serpent, bohémienne, 
veneered with the polish of the grande dame through constant contact with 
the dissolute high-born. She is a disappointed, embittered woman, whose 
heart, if she ever had one, has long ago been turned to stone by the abject 
baseness of her surroundings and the dirty work she has been called upon 
todo. You can trace it in her steel-cold manner, her pitiless indifference 
to the pain she may inflict on others. You can see what she has had to put 
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up with—the buffetings, the humiliations, the slaps in the face—by the 
nonchalance with which now, ripened and hardened, she accepts insults 
with a scornful smile. You can catch a glimpse of the after-effects of 
tempest-tossing in the elegant languor, the cat-like quiectude, the suavity 
of movement, the stillness of demeanour. She is a woman to whom much 
may be forgiven, because she has suffered much ; but in whom we can have 
little interest, because her ambitions are so low. 

And this, perhaps, is the reason why we can dissect her with such ease. 
Instead of being carried away by sympathy with her desires, we find our- 
selves coolly examining her motives, sifting the reasons which sway her 
conduct; and this, not because she is artificial or because the wires are 








visible which move the puppet. Have I not already said that it is a real 
woman, not a puppet P Once only does she really stir us, and that is when, 
in the last act, the veneer of the grande dame vanishes—blown away by 
terror. Then we feel for her as we do for an inferior animal at bay, and, 
thanks to the great acting of Miss Ward, hold our breath and cling to the 
arms of our fautewil, and heave asigh of relief when we know that the horrid 
wretch is not to be torn piecemeal before our eyes. 

Miss Ward, in this part, recalls to the memory Madame Fargeuiel more 
than any other of her contemporaries; and this is high praise, as all will 
admit who ever saw the French actress play Dolores. When will Miss 
‘Ward essay some of that lady’s parts—say Miss Multon, to begin with? 
There is the same completeness of conception and execution; the same 
nicely-modulated voice and laugh; the same distinct articulation. In 
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studying either actress the spectator feels the same delightful sense of 
suppressed power (which, nowadays, we so rarely have an opportunity of 
feeling), and is thankful for once to be assured that the power is there in 
abundance, unused because not needed, instead of being lamentably con- 
spicuous by its absence, as is the way with too many of the persons who 
dub themselves “ leading ladies.” 

As a whole, the play is well-acted all round. Mr. Clayton, in the part 
of Sir Horace, finds a character which he grasps well and renders effective, 
though, at the same time, it does not show him off at his best. His 
largeness of style as well as of figure are cramped on the tiny stage of the 
Prince of Wales’s. To show what he can really do—and there are only two 
or three English actors who are capable of doing it—he requires a big 
stage, a romantic part, picturesque attire. The square-cut of the Georges 
fits him better than his frock-coat; silk stockings and breeches, better than 
his rather short pair of trousers. For my part, I would much rather see 
him in “ All for Her,” or “The School for Scandal;” but, then, I would 
rather see him in “ Forget-Me-Not” than not at all. Is it not odd to 
reflect how some people seem to have dropped by accident into the wrong 
century—to have been born in a wrong age? It is clear to me that 
Mr. Clayton was distinctly intended to be a “George;” just as Mr. G, 
Rignold was evidently meant to walk about during a swaggering existence 
in a neatly-fitting suit of chain-mail. Both these gentlemen seem equally 
ill at ease in the Victorian tail coat, and both are pictures in the costume 
of the period to which they properly belong. I would not advise them, 
however, to break through established rules in the way of dress, lest the 
result should be inconvenient. If Mr. Rignold, for example, were to sally 
forth clothed in the garb of the Fifth Henry (and looking every inch a 
king), he might haply, for all his regal mien, be taken for a portion of 
the Lord Mayor’s show, and be pursued with derisive applause by an 
unwashed rabblement. The lieges of this nineteenth century of ours are 
sadly deficient in respect. Ours is the era of the humdrum and common- 
place, whose decorous emblem is the sable swallow-tail. 

Ah me! It is acrooked world. 1 myself was intended for a million- 
aire. How lucky are those who can se payer une folic. Were such luck 
mine I would build a model theatre, and write high-flown poetic dramas, 
and engage Messrs. Clayton and Rignold at prodigious salaries to play for 
me. Well, well! They probably would approve of the salaries, but the 
cold-blooded public might not care about the plays. The world is round, 
and things are fit. 

But to return to the Prince of Wales’s. Miss Pattison makes a charming 
ingénue—one on whom managers should keep their eyes, for ingénues, who 
Move and behave like the ladies of the great world, are rare. Some of her 
scenes are played with a winning grace which seem to show that, had the 
authors permitted it, Miss Alice Verney might have stormed our hearts 
and reigned in our inmost citadel. As it is she is bidden to be soft and 
ladylike and touching, and in the hands of Miss Pattison she fulfils her 
destiny. As for Mrs. Leigh Murray, she is as good as she always is. 
Can I say more? 

The situation may be summed up thus. Play good, but unsympathetic. 
Acting good in most instances (Mr. Flockton, by-the-bye, plays excellently 
@ very tiresome man, who, like the Ancient Mariner, is always wanting to 
tell a tale which nobody wants to hear), Appointments, very so-so. Stage- 
management, ditto, The way everybody hovers over that ottoman is funny 
till it becomes exasperating. One after the other the characters swoop at 
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it like vultures on carrion; and, if it chances to be unoccupied, flop down 
and squat on it with fiendish glee till ousted by somebody else. I should 
like to throw that aggressive piece of furniture out of window.—Lewis 
WInGrrep. 


“AS YOU LIKE IT.” 


A Comedy in Five Acts, by Witttam SHAxusrrarn. 
As revived at the Imperial Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, February 25th, 1880, 


_— (living in exile) + Mr, F. Evsertt. 


@ Ch diac: Payee lee itty Ms. F. Evaar 
Jacques } Lords attending the banished Duke Mz, Husmany Veziy. 


Duke Frederick { Pre rot he Domini tt } Mz. Cox. 
Le Beau (a Courtier attending Frederick) ... ...  ... Mz. F. Cmanuzs. 
Charlies (a Wrestler)...  ... ss. ss sve nee nee, MB, ALLBROOK. 
Touchstone (a Clown ooo ove ove ove eee - Mas, Liowzt Broven. 
Oliver Mz. E, F. Evaaz. 
Jaques Sons of Sir Rowland de Bois Ms. Srarazns. 
Orlando Me. Kretz Bauirw. 
Adam (Servant to Oliver)...  ... 6 se = see aos SMR, W. FARREW, 
Corin Mz. Buncn. 
Sylvius Shepherds Ma. O. Tasvor. 
illiam (a Country Fellow, in love with Audrey) ...  ... Mz. BANNISTER. 
Rosalind (Daughter of the banished Duke) ... ne oe Miss M. Lirrow. 
Celia (Daughter of Duke Frederick) ...  ... sss oe Miss Hutzw CxusswBi1. 
Phoebe (a remy = ove eco ene ove eco «. Miss Baeuwton. 
Audrey (a Country Girl) ... oo eco eee . Miss 8. Hopsow. 


THs exquisite comedy takes a 
rank in the romantic works of 
Shakespeare abreast of that held 
by Hamlet in the tragic. The 
one is as pre-eminent for its 
delightfulness, and as unap- 
proachable in its fusing and 
creative force of imagination, as 
the other is unequalled for its 
pathos and power of conflicting 
affections, its depth of self- 
question, and its blending of 
what is most awful in the other 
world with what is most moving 
in this, In none of Shake- 
speare’s plays are romance, 
drama, and poem so exquisitely 
combined as in “ As You Like 
It;” none calls up such a series 
of rich and lovely pictures, 
ranging from palace to forest» 
with their animated groups of 
court wrestlers and woodland 
hunters; none dallies so charm- 
ingly with love-making, and so 
seasons the sauciness of its play 
with the fervour of its passion, 
Where else shall we look for such happy harmonising of two moods 
of folly, like that of Jacques, the blasé sentimentalist and cynical 
Epicurean, with that of Touchstone, the sententious shooter of sharp bolts, 
the licensed whipper of affectations, the motley mocker of the time; such 
fine contrast of despotic injustice in the usurper, with philosophic use of 
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adversity, and profitable study of nature, in the exile? Who ever so 
lovingly united adventurous gaiety, wit, humour, and resistless high spirits 
with feminine gentleness, sweetness, affection, and good sense, as Shake- 
speare in Rosalind and Celia? so married love’s jest and earnest as in 
Rosalind and Orlando? so beautifully brought out the devotion and faithful 
service in age, in contact with grateful and protecting affection in youth, as 
in Adam and his young master ? 

It is, indeed, a delightful play to read, to think over, and to see, when 
even tolerably presented. And it is not to be wondered at that, taking it 
all in all, with its various pictures, its graceful costumes and disguises, the 
field it offers to actress and actor, from Rosalind and Celia to Phoebe and 
Audrey, from Jacques to Touchstone, from Orlando to Adam, from the 
Usurping and Banished Dukes to the repentant Oliver, with its array of 
minor personages, courtly and rustic, Le Beau and Silvius, Corin and 
William, the play should be a stock-piece on the stage, as well as a stand- 
by in the study ; and that the parts of Touchstone, Jacques, Rosalind, and 
Orlando, in particular, should be three of the favourite réles in their various 
lines. It gives an added interest to the piece to know that the part of 
Adam is one of the three with which we have good warrant for identify- 
ing Shakespeare himself. An old tradition, testified to by an aged eye- 
witness—Shakespeare’s own younger brother, Gilbert—and recorded by 
Oldys, one of the most respectable antiquarians of last century, informs 
us that Adam was one of the parts played by Shakespeare, as a member of 
the King’s Company, which acted at and owned the Blackfriars first and the 
Globe afterwards. The other two parts with which we have evidence to 
associate him are the Ghost, in “Hamlet,” and Knowall, in Ben Jonson’s 
“Every Man in his Humour.” We learn, too, that he acted in Ben Jonson’s 
“Sejanus,” though we know not what part. The facts would seem to 
indicate that Shakespeare’s line of business as an actor combined what 
would now be technically called the “ first old man” and the “ heavy lead.” 

In date, “As You Like It” belongs to the time when Shakespeare, at 
the age of thirty-seven, was touching his height of power. It was entered 
at Stationers’ Hall in 1600, three years after that purchase of the handsome 
dwelling-house, New Place, which was followed by the acquisition of other 
property in and about Stratford-on-Avon, preliminary to the dramatist’s 
permanent settlement (at what exact date is uncertain) in his native place, 
for those latter years of competence and leisure, through which, freed 
from the distractions of the actor’s calling, if not from the cares of 
management, he was able to give his best mind to his dramatic writing. 
These are the years to which so much of his best work belongs, including 
(among other plays) “ Hamlet” (in its later form), “Othello,” “ Lear,” 
“‘ Macbeth,” the three Roman plays, “ The Tempest,” and “The Wimter’s 
Tale.” When he wrote it, the poet of thirty-seven must have been healthy, 
prosperous, and happy in himself. The play breathes of it. 

Another point in connection with “ As You Like It” is the instructive 
light it throws on Shakespeare’s method of using the sources of his plays. 
This source, for “ As You Like It,” was Thomas Lodge’s “ Rosalynde, 
or Euphues’ Golden Legacie, etc., found after his death in his cell at 
Silexedra, etc., etc.,” as it was lengthily christened, first published in 1590, 
but often reprinted. It was no doubt a very popular tale, and is, itself, 
founded on an earlier English metrical romance, the story of “‘ Gamelyn,” 
long ascribed as a second Coke’s Tale to Chaucer, found in some of the 
inferior MSS. of the Canterbury Tales, and printed in one of the later 
editions of them, but not, so far as we know, extant, except in MS., in 
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Shakespeare’s time. The foundation of the old romance is in all proba- 
bility a French chanson de geste, though its original has not, so far as 
T am aware, been discovered. And, no doubt, the French chanson, if we but 
knew, had its old Aryan prototype. 

Lodge had, as usual enough with clever young fellows of that time 
after leaving Oxford and entering at Lincoln’s Inn, been an actor and 
dramatist, then a soldier on land and sea, in which capacity he accompanied 
Clarke and Cavendish in several of their voyages—half buccanecring, half 





exploratory. On one of these, a cruise to the Canaries, he wrote his 
‘* Rosalynde,” as he tells Lord Hunsdon in the dedication, “ to beguile the 
time.” Lodge seems to have been a versatile as well as adventurous spirit, 
for, after law, the stage, soldiering and sailoring, he took to physic, and 
ended his days, probably, in that calling, dying of the Plague in 1625. 

His “ Rosalynde,” though tedious from its laboured and over-decorated 
‘* Euphuistic” style, contains, as far as story goes, most of the dry bones of 
Shakespeare’s play. But the personages of Touchstone, Jacques, and 
Audrey are purely Shakespeare’s creations; the character of Adam is 
entirely altered from that of Adam Spenser, the burly and rather truculent, 
if true, old servant of the tale; as is that of the courteous and chivalrous 
Orlando, from the headstrong and violent Rosader; while, for the affect ~ 
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tion, artificiality, and over-laboured conceits of Lodge’s long-winded narra- 
tive, we have the swift and easy movement of life, the play of the free 
air, and the wholesome breath of the forest. The lovers become true 
lovers instead of tedious talkers about love; the shepherds, real homely 
breeders and tenders of sheep, not puppets tricked out in artificial flowers 
of speech; the duke and his lords beings of flesh and blood, instead of 
lay-figures —- mere pegs for platitudes and conceits. The verses, very 
abundantly interspersed through the text of the tale, are as different from 
the exquisite lyrics of Shakespeare, which ring like the very echo of the 
woodland, as the living personages of the dramatist from the dead abstrac- 
tions of the romancer. If we wish to learn how little the story which may 
suggest a play has to do with all that gives the play its life as a drama, and 
its value as a work of stage art and creative imagination, my readers cannot 
do better than compare, at more length than I can do here, Lodge’s 
“ Rosalynde” with Shakespeare’s “‘ As You Like It.” 

I have lingered thus long on “As You Like It” in its relation to 
Shakespeare, both as author of the play and as actor in it, and in its con- 
nection with Lodge’s story, because it seemed worth while to devote some 
attention to these points in noticing so important a dramatic event as the 
present revival of it at the Imperial Theatre. 

Among recent Shakespearian revivals we have had none more complete 
and careful than this. We have even heard some critical complaint of an 
excess of pains and cost in the mounting and dressing of the play, for which 
I can see no warrant whatever. When a play of Shakespeare’s is set before 
the public nowadays, it is but a due mark of respect to the work that 
the picture should be as complete as possible in scenery and costume, having 
regard to the class of theatre and the audience appealed to, and with allow- 
ance for the distinction between a play brought out for a few nights’ 
engagement of a favourite actor or actress and one for which a long run is 
expected. 

In this completeness the late Charles Calvert, after Macready, Charles 
Kean, and Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, was the last great master-manager. 
We see the practice laudably followed at the Lyceum. As things are now 
long-continued success is only to be hoped for when, besides careful cast, 
we have provided tasteful and correct, or at least consistent costume, good 
music where music is introduced, with well-planned and well-painted scenery. 
I find nothing beyond this in the Imperial revival of “As You Like It.” 
The costumes have been artistically and consistently designed by Mr. Forbes 
Robertson, specially fitted for such a task by his accomplishments both as 
actor and artist. The scenery has been excellently planned and painted by 
Mr. Perkins, the music well selected and superintended by Mr. Barnard. 
But with these elements of effect I am glad to find—what does not always 
accompany this adequate casting, dressing, and mounting—evidence of 
thorough rehearsal, intelligent study of the text, and supervision of stage- 
arrangements, with correction of objectionable—but often time-hallowed— 
stage deviations from right reading and correct business as indicated in the 
play itself. 

As examples of both in the Imperial version may be pointed out the 
restoration to the first lord of the description of Jacques moralising over 
the wounded deer; the conversation at the first appearance of Corin and 
Silvius, carried on while they sit on the bank, as Corin describes it later on; 
and the whole conduct of the dialogue and action between Rosalind and 
Orlando in the forest, as well as in the scenes of the exiled duke and his 

companions, which acquire a new appropriateness by the arrangement and 
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movement of the groups. Theavoidance of all unnecessary changes allows 
of a great improvement in the setting of the forest scenes, which have 
never been more charmingly presented than they are here; while the 
transition from late summer moonlight to early summer dawn at the 





opening of Act iii., besides its beauty, gives new significance to the text. 
In the first act, also, needless change of scene is avoided, and the action of 
the wrestling-match is excellently managed. The music, too, so important 
an element of effect in the play, is carefully and efficiently given, and 
the solo songs well sung by Mr. Coventry. 

But when all has been done that can be done in these ways, the acting 
remains the essential test of the revival. In this respect the performance 
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deserves very high praise, having regard to the difficulty of compassing 
anything like a complete cast of a play of Shakespeare’s in the present 
state of the stage. Miss Litton’s Rosalind has all the required conditions 
of grace and good looks. She has thoroughly studied her text, and has 
come to the right conclusion that the key-note of the part, after she assumes 
doublet and hose, is to be found in her “aside ” to Celia: “I will speak to 
him like a saucy lacquey, and under that habit play the knave with him.” 
From this point, except in little gestures and tremulous touches of sup- 
pressed passion, unnoted of Orlando, and in her téte-i-tétes with Celia, 
Miss Litton never lets the woman peep out from under her doublet and 
hose; never gives undue stress to the words that can be forced into 
feminine suggestiveness; so bears herself, that Orlando may be excused 
for thinking her a pretty boy, and so playing his part of the game as never to 
suggest that he takes her for aught but what she gives herself out—a saucy, 
keen-witted, sharp-tongued lad, forest-born, but with some inland breeding. 
This, as far as I know, has not been the rule with previous Rosalinds of the 
day in my experience, all of whom, without exception, have made the woman 
so palpably apparent in look, bearing, even in dress, and still more in ac- 
centuation of every word to which womanly significance could be given: 
that they not only rendered Orlando’s blindness to Rosalind’s disguise in- 
conceivable, but deprived her dialogue with him of that charm of harmless 
high spirits and innocent love of fun which it is meant to convey, and does 
convey, in the mouths of Miss Litton and Mr. Bellew. I did not find that 
Miss Litton ever missed the true significance of her words, while she 
carried the part through with rare spirit, and a bearing which, though 
thoroughly boyish, was never rude or unwomanly. Some huskiness of 
voice, partly natural, partly due to cold or nervousness, and a certain con- 
straint which familiarity with the part will no doubt correct, here and there 
marred the full effect of her Rosalind in the first act. But there was hardly 
a trace of the one, and none of the other, from the moment she assumed 
doublet and hose. Altogether it seemed to me a most intelligent, con- 
sistent, and agreeable impersonation, far beyond anything Miss Litton has 
yet attempted, and quite one of the best Rosalinds I have seen. 

Mr. Bellew’s Orlando is the best Iremember. His lithe, light, graceful 
figure, if it seemed hardly one to cope with “ the bony prizer of the humorous 
duke,” his handsome face, and his fervent and feeling manner in his 
first encounter with the princesses and his first flush of love for Rosalind, 
and in his subsequent scene with Adam, were exactly what the part 
demands. Nor less well-conceived or well-given were his tenderness to 
the exhausted Adam in Ardennes, the earnestness of his appeal to the 
duke and his co-mates at their woodland board, the easy insouciance of his 
sharp passages of repartee with Jacques, and his interchange of speech 
first, and of playing at love afterwards, with the disguised Rosalind. I do 
not know when I have seen a youthful part of Shakespeare better graced 
by the actor. It is to be hoped that this will be but Mr. Bellew’s first step 
in the personation of passion in its ideal form. It was not difficult, while 
watching his Orlando, to imagine him as Romeo, when experience shall 
have matured his force and deepened his fervour. 

Mr. Vezin’s Jacques is open to such question as will always, probably, 
be suggested by the part. Is Jacques a profound philosopher, as stage 
usage represents him, or is he, as the duke describes him, a libertine, 
who, satiated with excess of the world’s enjoyments, has taken to decry and 
contemn them, and parades as stoicism what is but epicureanism out- 
wearied? Is he, in fact, as Ulrici conceives, but the counterpart and 
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mental kinsman of Touchstone, the pair being two fools, who, by virtue of 
the contrast in which they stand, mutually complete each other? Are 
his melancholy and his contempt of life and men but the varnish of 
a mask worn ostentatiously ? Is he, like the fool by profession, the per- 
sonification of capriciousness as well as love of wit and ridicule, except that 
he wears a cloak of melancholy sentimentality? In essentials, I cannot but 
think, this is the sound view of Jacques, and if so, Mr. Vezin’s assumption 
hardly suggests it. It is so sincerely saturnine, so genuinely sad, that we 
can hardly understand his admiration of the real fool, and his wish to play 
his part, and so fail to reconcile the sentiment with which Mr. Vezin 
gives “The Seven Ages” (an admirable piece of elocution in itself, and 
refreshingly unexaggerated and unvulgar), and the chuckling delight of 
Jacques’s “A fool,a fool, I met a fool in the forest!” which Mr. Vezin made, 
it seemed to mte, as much too serious, as his “‘ Seven Ages” was over sad. 
I am not aware that any actor of our time has presented the cynical view 
of Jacques, but I think Mr. Irving could do it to perfection, and I believe 
when he does, he will let in new light, not only on the character itself, but 
on Jacques’s relation to the other personages of the play, and his purpose 
and function among Shakespeare’s forest world. 

Mr. Lionel Brough’s Touchstone, if it lacked the neat, smart, dry 
sententiousness of the part as I read it, was not overcharged, indeed 
rather failed in the opposite direction of looseness and silackness 
in his shooting of the fool’s bolts. He commendably resisted the 
tendency which so besets our low comedians to extravagance, and 
over-emphasizing his points. But one piece of his business was certainly 
unwarranted and out of keeping—that is, the caressing familiarity of his 
exit with the out-wearied Celia after their first arrival in Ardennes. For 
all his devotion to her, and the familiarity allowed to the court-fool, he 
should never so far forget the distance that separates them as to lay her 
head on his shoulder, put his arm round her waist, and pat her cheek as he 
supports her off. 

Mr. Farren’s Adam was too plaintive and pathetic, and not robust 
enough. He looked more like a devoted family abbé than a hale old 
country servant; and though he gave the beautiful speeches of the part 
with care, and an evident desire to make both their sweet poetry and sound 
philosophy of life felt by his audience, he failed to convey a due sense either 
of the feeling which prompts his devotion to his young master or of the 
strength bred of frugality, which only fails under stress of starvation 
and over-travel. One cannot but call up the image of a haler, heartier, 
homelier Adam. 

Mr. Everill speaks blank verse like one who knows the secret of its 
music, and was a very much more adequate representative of the banished 
duke than the part usually finds, As much may be said of Miss Cresswell’s 
Celia. In spite of some flutter of inexperience and want of measure in 
delivery of the beautiful speeches of her part in the first act, she evidently 
both understood and felt them. And in the disguise of Aliena* she was as 
dainty and charming a shepherdess as one could wish to see. Miss Silvia 
Hodson in Audrey was picturesquely uncouth without being ungraceful. 

If Miss Brunton, who played Phoebe, could soften the ear-piercing upper 
notes of her voice, she would do more justice to the intelligence with which 


* AlYéna, not Alé-éna, pace the critic of The Athenewm. He mis-scans the line 
which gives the measure of the name, by making “Celia” a word of two 
syllables instead of three. 
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she speaks her lines. Mr. Edgar gave the due weight of malignity 
to Oliver in the first act, and, in the forest scene, spoke his long 
and difficult description of Orlando’s rescue of him from the lioness with 
discretion and good emphasis. Mr. Charles was a more significant 
Le Beau than we are used to see, and showed that he understood what a 
wonderful epitome of courtier nature in little the part may be made. Mr. 
Stephens, as the first lord, only wants more elocutionary practice to 
render with excellent effect the moralisings of Jacques over the wounded 
stag; while, in the little part of William, Mr. Bannister showed himself the 
intelligent and conscientious artist he is in all he does. When Mr. Trevor, 
in Silvius, has acquired confidence enough to give easier and fuller ex- 
pression to the very significant byplay of his part, he will fill very satis- 
factorily his place in a picture of which the smallest figure is, in its degree, 
an important element in the groupifig, and a material aid to the general 
effect. Only one excision I have to regret,that of Hymen in the last act, who, 
in the play, brings in Rosalind to still music, and ushers in the marriage 
chorus which celebrates her joining of hands with Orlando. [See our first 
illustration. ]} 

Shakespeare knew his business, and saw that, without some such ac- 
companiment, the first encounter of Rosalind, in her own attire, with her 
father and lover would be hurried, bald, and ineffective. He felt, too, that 
the introduction of the classic god of marriage would set the seal of 
idealism on this fascinating play, the name of which seems intended 
to stamp it as the picture of an ideal world of delight, in which 
evil is strangely turned to good, and wrong mysteriously righted, such a 
world as we would all rejoice to live in if we could—a world, in a word, as 
we like it.—Tom Tayor. 

As Mr. Thom’s reprint from “ Notes and Queries ” of his notices of and 
extracts from Oldys is rare, I subjoin Oldys’s note* on Shakespeare’s 
acting of Adam: 

“One of Shakespeare’s younger brothers, who lived to a good old age, 
even some years as I compute after the restoration of King Charles the 
Second, would, in his younger days, come to London to visit his brother 
Will, as he called him, and be a spectator of him as an actor in some of his 
own plays. This custom, as his brother’s fame enlarged and his dramatick 
entertainments grew the greatest support of our principal, if not of all our 
theatres, he continued, it seems, so long after his brother’s death, as even 
to the latter end of his own life. The curiosity at this time of the most 
noted actors (exciting them) to learn something from him of his brother, 
etc., they justly held him in the highest veneration. And it may be well 
believed, as there was besides a kinsman and descendant of the family, who 
was then a celebrated actor among them,t this opportunity made them 
greedily inquisitive into every little circumstance, more especially in his 
dramatick character, which his brother could relate of him. But he, it 
seems, was so stricken in years, and possibly his memory so weakened 


* It will be found reprinted in Part I. Vol. ii. of “Shakespeare’s Library, 
a collection of the Plays, Romances, Novels, Poems, and Histories employed by 
Shakespeare in the composition of his Works,” by Mr. Payne Collier (1843), of 
which a second and enlarged edition was published in 1875 (Reeves and Turner)— 
a book invaluable to all students of Shakespeare. 
Oldys died in 1761, one of the most accurate, industrious, unselfish, and ill- 
rewarded of our bibliographic antiquarians. 
+ Charles Hart, the actor, was born about the year 1630, and died in August, 


1683. If he was a grandson of Shakespeare’s sister, he was probably the son of 
Michael Hart, her youngest son.—Malone. 
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with infirmities (which might make him the easier pass for a man of weak 
intellects), that he could give them but little light into their inquiries; and 
all that could be recollected from him of his brother Will in that station 
was, the faint, general. and almost lost ideas he had of having once seen 
him act a part in one of his own comedies, wherein, having to personate a 
decrepit old man, he wore a long beard, and appeared so weak and droop- 
ing and unable to walk, that he was forced to be supported and carried by 
another person to a table, at which he was seated among some company, 
who were eating, and one of them sung a song. 


“QLD CRONIES.” 


An original Comedietta, written by Taree Sure. 
Produced at the &t. James's Theatre, Saturday, March 6th, 1880. 
Dr. Jacks. .. -- «+ Me, Macervtosx., 
Captain Pigeon .. -- Mr. T. N. Wenmay. 

Mr. Tuerre Smtr is unrivalled in the art of writing telling dialogue. 
Every sentence sparkles like champagne, and in the bandying about of cross- 
questions and crooked answers that exhilarate and amuse an audience, h 

has founded a school of his own. He is to the dramatist proper just what 
the writer of polished society verse is to the poet. His art takes the place 
of inspiration, and his polish supplies the part of originality in idea. Now 
the conversation between these two old gentlemen, springing out of the 
slightest circumstance and ending literally in nothing, can scarcely be called 
a play in its ordinary and accepted sense. It is a thoroughly amusing sketch 
of character, and by the exercise of rare cleverness opportunity is given for 
talk of the liveliest and wittiest kind. An amorous old gentleman, whois un- 
commonly like a fire-eater, but who is tamed by the soft influence of love, 
comes to consult another old fellow, who is a bit of a pedant and a scholar, 
as to the best and most appropriate method of proposing to the fair one. They 
discuss the matter exhaustively, and argue out the rival merits of a personal 
interview, a love letter, or a prosaic telegram, when the subject in debate 
is cut short by the curt announcement that the faithless fair one has 
engaged herself to someone else. That is about all the story; it contains 
neither more nor less, and towards the conclusion is inclined to drag by 
reason of the conversational matter pressing so heavily on the extremely 
thin fabric of a plot. I cannot help thinking that a slight exercise of 
ingenuity might have suggested an imbroglio; for instance, suppose that 
old Dr. Jacks had been smitten with the same girl on the sly, and, loyal to 
his friend, had smothered his passion; then what a point might have been 
made by the lady refusing Captain Pigeon because she could not abandon 
the thought of one day becoming Mrs. Jacks? The solution of the difficulty 
would at any rate have given the semblance of a dramatic idea, without 
interfering with the conversational excellence of the dialogue. We talk 
sometimes warmly and enthusiastically about French acting, but there are 
few, very few, theatres in Paris where better skill could be found than that 
shown by Mr. Mackintosh and Mr. Wenman. Admirably finished and re- 
hearsed to a fault, it is a treat to see such acting as this: how different 
indeed from the clumsy, half-hearted, and scamped work that too often is 
allowed to play in an audience! ‘ Whatever is worth doing is worth doing 
well,” and the observance of this motto is the ambition of both Mr. Hare 
and Mr. Kendal, and will tell in the long run, let people say what they like- 
Why, indeed, should not a farce be as well acted as a comedy, when all who 
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come pay to see the best possible entertainment? "Why should the pit 
and gallery be neglected in order that extra attention should be given to 
the stalls? For my own part I never could see why this should be, and the 
care taken with the present comedietta shows that the management intends 
to polish from the first to the last. Mr. Hare’s skill as a stage-manager is 
shown here in numberless touches; and surely, unless I am very much 
mistaken, I can detect some of his vivid points of instruction in the clever 
manner of Mr. Wenman. The play is thoroughly successful, and deserves 
to be seen.—C. 8S. 


“STILL WATERS RUN DEEP.” 
A Comedy, in Three Acts, written by Tom Taytor. 
Originally produced, Olympic Tecan 14th, 1855. Kevived, &t. James's Theatre, 


18th, 1880, 
Mr. Potter -. Me Hazz. Markham .. oo «- Mr. Drarcorr. 
John Mildma: -- Ma, Kenpat. Gimlet os - -- Max. Denny. 
ad onlay » - T£ZRRIBS6. Jessop jo eo -» Mr, CHEVALIER. 
Dunbi zn. T. N. Wewman. Clerk . ee -- Mr. De Verney. 
oe -" oo a Mn. Branpon, Mrs. Mildma; too - Miss Gaamame. 
Mrs. Sternhold .. oe -- Maus. Kewpat. 


io of the most astonishing things to the observer of dramatic matters is 
e positive hatred shown by an old playgoer to the revival of a popular 
play. He is perpetually worrying us with theories of his own as to what 
ought to be done and what is left undone; he is never weary of insisting 
that the times are bad and that nobody knows anything; he is never so 
happy as when he is ridiculing modern rubbish, and wondering why 
managers do not revive old plays; and yet, when the attempt is made, who 
so intolerant as the old playgoer? A good critic at ordinary times, he loses 
all power of judgment and discrimination on the occasion of a revival; he 
can see with the old eyes, but never with the new. He has formed his 
ideal, and nothing can shake him from the worship of it; and he very often 
positively frightens a too-deferential manager from attempting an old play 
with a new cast. In every audience that is assembled to see one of 
these revived works, nine-tenths of the people have never seen it 
before, don’t know who played in it, or how it was done; and yet this 
pertinacious old playgoer is allowed to go about ridiculing the pretensions 
of the new school, and trying to disgust everyone against the pleasure that 
they very properly and legitimately feel. Now “ Still Waters Run Deep” 
is a case in point, and had not accident conveniently dated the revival 
within the convenient memory of very many unbiassed and unprejudiced 
judges who saw the old cast, some of the best acting now to be seen in 
London would be ridiculed, simply because it was not the same acting of 
the original play. I for one am thankful that it is not; for in my humble 
judgment it is infinitely better. I don’t pretend to say that I was capable 
of forming a lasting judgment of this comedy in 1855; but it was revived 
at a comparatively recent date at the Queen’s Theatre, and that is well 
within my immediate memory. Now if accident had made the comedy a 
little older than it is, these depreciators would positively have felt so 
injured at the success of the modern comedians, that they probably would 
have ridiculed it out of recognition, and influenced the weak. We should 
have heard: “ Ah, my dear fellow, but you should have seen Mr. and Mrs. 
Wigan, what acting that was; and George Vining, what a Hawksley hemade ; 
and Potter, was there ever such a Potter in existence as Emery?” Well, and 
what then? I have seen Mrs. Wigan play Mrs. Sternhold, and an ad- 
mirably clever performance it was—one in which art conquered nature, 
and made one admire the rare skill of the performer ; but Mrs. Wigan was 
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not a bit like the Mrs. Sternhold of the play as I picture her in my mind; 
she was not like the fascinating woman of golden maturity who was not proof 
against the arrows of love; she was not the French mother who would be 
likely to fall in love with her daughter’s admirer—(such is the plot of 
Le Gendre)—she was powerful and wondrously clever. But Mrs. Kendal is 
Mrs. Sternhold at any rate in appearance, and plays it to my mind with 
consummate skill, and in a style which is refreshing to see. How unfair 
it is, how wanting in encouragement, to perceive that scene at the breakfast- 
table, to see how with well-concealed art the love for Hawksley fades out 
of the proud woman’s heart, to hang on every detail of that exit where 
Mildmay has the mastery, and then to institute these comparisons with a 
clever actress who created the part in 1855, and has retired from the stage. 
Let us have reasons at any rate, and not moanings. In 1855, Mr. Alfred 
Wigan enjoyed the privilege amongst his admirers of being the “ only 
gentleman on the stage;” that reproach, if it were ever true, 
no longer exists, and there are many Alfred Wigans in 1880. 
I could name half-a-dozen with the greatest ease, and thongh 
I admit he acted John Mildmay with great skill and discretion, I don’t 
see why I may not be permitted to admire Mr. Kendal all the same. 
In some respects he plays the part far better, more naturally, and more 
agreeably. When Mr. Alfred Wigan acted the character, I detested John 
Mildmay, and thought him a flashy, consequential, and somewhat ill-bred 
fellow, self-conceited, and a cheap swaggerer. As Mr. Kendal plays the 
part, I like John Mildmay, and I believe he ought to be liked if the play 
istohave any meaning. Nothing could be better than Mr. Kendal’s acting 
in the breakfast scene, and also the scene where he unmasks Hawksley. 
As to Mr. Terriss as Hawksley, and Mr. Hare as Potter, surely people 
do not seriously mean that George Vining or Mr. Emery were better than 
these? George Vining was an artificial tinsel swell, badly dressed, and 
extravagant to an extent that no one would now tolerate; and clever as 
was Mr. Emery’s Potter, it did not contain a tenth part of the finesse and 
finish of Mr. Hare. The Hawksley of Mr. Terriss is a possible being, a 
plausible fellow, the kind of man who would dazzle women and deceive 
men with assurance, nerve, and determination. The Potter of Mr. Hare 
is a keen instance of unexaggerated eccentricity. Can anyone, without 
prejudice, say the same of Mr. Vining and Mr. Emery? Seriously I 
think not. But even if they could, here is a play as well acted as a comedy 
can be according to our present strength, well cared for, and carefully 
selected, and I cannot see there is much advantage in going to the 
St. James’s Theatre to howl over the memories of a combination that will 
probably never be seen again. It was very well in 1855, but the question 
is, would it all be accepted as so very admirable in 1880? Remember 
what has happened since then. We have had all the advantages of a 
revival, based on the study of the modern French schools; and now that 
much of our acting is quite on a level, if not superior to, our neighbours’, 
we are asked to go back to the times before we appealed to France for a 
model. That seems to me strange and inconsistent, and to sum up, if 
people are not content with the acting now to be seen in “ Still Waters 
Run Deep,” they must be very hard to please. But even I, who am no 
pessimist, must have my lament over a portion of the past, although it is 
not so very long ago. I really do miss Miss Ellen Terry as Mrs. Mildmay, 
for I saw her play the part delightfully at the Queen’s, and with such 
sweetness, charm, and abstract dreaminess, that I remember it as clearly 
as possible, and as if it were but yesterday.—C. S. 
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«A QUIET PIPE.” 


. An original Domestic Scene, by Miss Cowzw and Mz. 8, M, Samvzt. 

Folly Theatre, March 17th, 1880. 
Edwin ... «+  o» Mr. F. H. Macxuiy, 
Angelina eve -. Miss B. Hew. 
Ir wives will be so silly as to object to their newly-married husbands 
smoking, and husbands have not the pluck to assert their rights to quiet 
pipes, without recourse to deceitful stratagem, they must expect to endure 
domestic “ scenes” akin to that so brightly sketched by the authors of this 
comedietta. Edwin, who sends Angelina off to a ball by herself that he 
may enjoy a smoke in peace at home, is, as he deserves to be, caught in the 
very act on his wife’s sudden return. Angelina, who has induced him to 
make a promise which he cannot keep, is, as serves her very well right, 
much put out at the storm in a teacup which follows, and which is not 
calmed down until she sings to her faithless but much-tried spouse one of 
Mr. F. H. Cowen’s pretty new songs. Both Mr. Macklin and Miss B. 
Henri—the Edwin and Angelina of the occasion—might with advantage 
employ a somewhat lighter touch over the trifle, and the long soliloquy 
allotted to the former should be cut down. But “A Quiet Pipe,” as it 
stands, and as it was played on its production, is a very agreeable lever de 
rideau, and may readily be worked up into still further success.—ERnEst 
A. BENDALL. 


“RIVAL CANDIDATES.” 


New Comedy, in Four Acts, by G. R. Dovetas, 
Folly Theatre, March 17th, 1880. 


Se penetnges Mr, F.H. Macentin. | Mr. Judkins.. «- Mr. A. Woop. 

Hugh Josceline . Mr. J. Cars. Mrs. Desborough -- Mrz. Laren Murray. 
Arthur Kennedy | -- Mr. W. Draycorr, Ethel -- Miss M, Carncart. 
Morris .. ee -«» Ma. W. Brunton. Lady Drawlington -- Miss B. Huwer. 


Mr. G. R. Dovetas, the author of this comedy, has made in it a marked 
advance beyond his previous dramatic work, as typified in his “Stage 
Land ;” but he cannot be said to have achieved a play worthy of more 
consideration than is usually given to new pieces tentatively produced at 
matinées by scratch companies. As is not unusual with followers of the 
late Mr. Robertson, he is a good deal stronger in the manufacture of neat 
and telling dialogue than in the matter of plot, and, while he has several 
entertaining scenes to illustrate and some decidedly good things to say, he 
has forgotten the requisite framework supplied in an interesting story and 
in characters capable of commanding sympathetic attention. He has also 
made a great mistake in not compressing into at most three acts an apology 
for a plot which has scarcely enough dramatic substance even for these. 
He has, in fact, beaten out his material very thin indeed, and he has not 
skill sufficient to enable him to conduct the process without detriment to 
his fabric. At the same time he deserves all credit for some bright and 
occasionally forcible dialogue, for the fresh though frequently exaggerated 
fun of some of his situations, and for the mastery of some of the secrets of 
stage-craft in arranging the general movement of his drama. 

Though the candidates in a contested election are nominally the chief 
personages in the comedy, its principal motive is supplied through the 
medium of the wife of one of the rivals, Lady Drawlington, who, before 

marrying the imbecile Sir Fitzurse, was Madame Lucile, a prosperous 
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Regent Street milliner. Lady Drawlington has a disreputable father in 
the public-house politician Mr. Judkins; but except for this proof of 
her low birth, and for her unaristocratic business capacity, she has little 
to make her the Lady Drawlington for whom we are prepared by the 
peculiar circumstances of the case. In spite of her brisk determination, 
the ci-devant shopkeeper seems to have more of the instincts of a lady 
than is possessed by her hostess of the earlier acts,a Mrs. Desborough, 
whose position in the county makes her patronage of Sir Fitzurse all- 
important to his candidature. When, therefore, the Drawlingtons are 
made by this snobbish though haughty dame to suffer for the sins of 
old Judkins, his amusing vulgarity, and his inconvenient familiarity, and 
when Josceline is started by Mrs. Desborough as a rival to Sir Fitzurse, 
our sympathy goes wholly with Lady Drawlington in her resolve to win 
the battle in her late patron’s teeth. Lady Drawlington, in fact, interests 
us more than does anyone else in the play; but it is a pity that her 
character is not sketched with a little more subtlety and more consistent 
truth to human nature. She would never surely have talked in metaphors 
borrowed from the workroom; and in this instance as elsewhere a 
good impression is spoiled by the author’s inability to resist an 
ingenious and laughable series of quips. Lady Drawlington, despite 
the unwished-for aid of her unworthy papa, wins a victory for her 
husband, who for his part does an excellent stroke of business—though 
without any selfish motive—in aiding his rival’s intended bride, Ethel 
Desborough, to run away with young Kennedy, a lover more to her taste 
than her mother’s protégé, Mr. Josceline. Mrs. Desborough is thus very 
heavily punished for her social sins—more heavily indeed than from the 
author’s point of view she seems to deserve; and the candidate who loses 
the seat, loses his expected wife into the bargain. ‘“ Rival Candidates” had 
been more carefully prepared by most of the players than is usual in the 
case of such isolated performances, the point of the whole production 
receiving the best possible emphasis at the hands of Miss B. Henri as Lady 
Drawlington, and of Mr. A. Wood as Judkins. Mr. Macklin made of Sir 
Fitzurse a solemn swell of unconventional moderation ; and in the Arthur 
Kennedy of Mr. Wilfred Draycott, a young actor of promising decision and 
grace was introduced.—Ernest A. BENDALL. 








Our HMusical-Box. 


p*® VON BULOW has been appointed Director of Music at the Ducal 
Court of Meiningen. 

The solemn inauguration of the Schumann monument in the cemetery 
at Bonn will take place on the 2nd May. Two concerts will be given to 
further celebrate the event. The Beethoven monument in Vienna will be 
unveiled on the 23rd of the same month, on which occasion a grand concert 
will be given, at which it is hoped that Franz Liszt will appear. 

The audiences at the Scala, in Milan, have lately been most discontented 
and discourteous, but Ponchielli’s new opera, “ Gioconda,” seems to have 
restored them to good humour. 
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Hamburg papers announce a visit of the Messrs. Gye to that town. 
Their ebject was to attend the performances of Rubinstein’s “ Nero,” prior 
to its production at Covent Garden next season. 

Pollini, direetor of the Hamburg Theatre, is earning new laurels. After 
giving a most successful performance of Mozart's operas, be is now about 
to produce Wagner’s complete Trilogy, and, later, imtends to give a 
“Wagner Cycle,” beginning with “Rienzi” to the “ Gétterdimmerung,” 
an enterprise not yet undertaken by any manager. 

The Gazette Musicale and other French papers are loud im praise of 
Madame Essipoff’s performances in Paris. She has appeared several 
times at Pasdeloup’s concerts and at concerts of herown. She pleased 
in all styles, but perhaps her interpretation of Chopin’s works aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm. At aconcert which she gave in the Salle Erard, 
she was joined by M. Saint-Saéns in the performance of his tarantella 
for two pianos. 

A new orchestral work, a suite, by Tschaikowsky, has been performed 
in St.Petersburg. The papers mention that it is of exceptional interest, 
and was received with enthusiasm, the fourth number, a mosé original and 
piquant “ Miniatur-Marsch,” being encored. 

Lecocg is at work on a new comic opera, which will be produced next 
autumn at the Renaissance Theatre in Paris. It is entitled “The 
Marquis of Windsor,” the libretto by Messrs. Meilhac and Halévy. 

Dr. von Biilow was lately asked why he took so much trouble giving 
concerts for the Bayreuth Funds. He replied: “In about a year I shall 
have realised the 40,000 marks I undertook to raise, and shall then feel 
proud to call myself the 1-25th of the German nation to whom Richard 
Wagner appealed. 

Raubinstein’s new opera, “ Kalaschnikoff, the Merchant of Moscow,” 
was given at St. Petersburg for the first time on the 5th March. It was 
received with great enthusiasm, the composer being called before the 
curtain after each act. 

One of the most interesting events of the season, Mr. Walter Bache’s 
Orchestral Concert, took place on March 11th, in St. James’s Hall. The 
Programme comprised only three numbers. And first of all the “ Zauber- 
fléte” Overture, admirably performed (at the right speed), under Mr. 
Manns’s direction. This gentleman also led Chopin’s Second Concerto in 
F minor, re-scored by Klindworth, the pianoforte part being played by 
Mr. Bache in a most finished and clever manner, and warmly applauded by 
an enthusiastic audience. The event of the evening was the first per- 
formance in England of Liszt’s “Faust” Symphony. This great work is 
divided into three character-pictures (after Goethe), the first division 
depicts Faust “ in seinem dunkeln Drange;” in the second, Margaret’s 
exquisite simplicity pervades the seene; while the third is devoted entirely 
to Mephistopheles, “der Geist der stets verneint,” the whole being brought to 
a close by the chorus mysticus, for men’s voices. This stupendous work, so 
full of poetry, so rich in ideas, a masterpiece of orchestration, was most 
splendidly performed; but space will not permit of a detailed account. 
Luckily we are promised a second hearing of the Symphony at one of 
Hans Richter’s concerts. 

The Philharmonic Concerts do not call for any special notice, but 
mention must be made of Herr Scharwenka’s fine performance of his 
Pianoforte Concerto in B flat minor, and of Herr Joachim’s splendid 
playing in Brahms’s Violin Concerto. 

The Bach Choir gave a highly interesting Concert on March 16th, the 
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maim feature of which was Brahms’s gigantic “German Requiem.” The 
enormous difficulties of the work were surmounted by the Choir in a highly 
creditable manner, barring a slip here and there. In the tempi there might 
have been many an improvement, and there was a frequent. want of attack 
and point, which perhaps may disappear in a second performance. But 
these were spots on the sun; nothing could repress the prodigious power 
and the deep sentiments which reigned throughout, from the first bar to 
the last. Here is a work of thorough originality, like nothing that ever 
preceded it, and fully wp to the height of its subject, whieh is one of the 
most impressive that poet or composer can deal with. Among the musiciams 
present—and they seemed to be all in the room—there was but one feeling, 
that this was a composition destined to take its place by the side of 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony. We trust soom to have to amnounce a 
repetition. 

On the afternoon of the following day, March 17th, there was the 
annual performance of Beethoven’s Posthumous Quariets, by Messrs. 
Joachim, Ries, Straus, and Piatti, at St. James’s Hall. The ‘wo selected 
were the A minor and the B flat, and the playing was beyond all praise. 
Notwithstanding the elaborate nature of the compositions, there was hardly 
an obscure bar from beginning to end. Joachim was even more than 
himself; and the tone and expression of his violin in the Cavatina of the 
B flat, especially at the passage which Beethoven has inscribed with the 
word beklemmt (choking with grief), were deeply affecting. The more these 
astonishing works are heard, under such favourable conditions, the more 
does their nobility and beauty and (as in the Finale of the B flat) their 
extraordinary youthful freshness, appear. Joachim played on one of his 
new fiddles—a superb instrument. 

Among the numerous musical societies founded during the year 1879, 
mention must be made of the “ Palestrina (Choral) Society,” in New York, 
under the direction of Signor Fanciulli, from Florence ; the “ Euterpe,” 
in Boston, for chamber music; and “ Les Trouvéres,” in Paris. 

Goldmark’s Opera, “La Reine de Saba,” is rapidly becoming popular 
abroad. In Bologna it has reached its twenty-fifth performamee ; in fact, out 
of the thirty evenings which composed the season, twenty-four were devoted 
to this opera. It had also great success in Dresden and Prague, when the 
composer conducted himself. 

When the suceess of his Orchestral Suite first made him favourably 
known to the public, he used to go about to all the towns where it was 
performed, to enjoy, with youthful enthusiasm, his newly-found fame. On 
the occasion of a visit to Salzburg to hear the above-mentioned Suite, he 
happened to lodge in the same hotel with the celebrated violoncellist 
Popper. The latter saw the following entry in the visitors’-book, “From 
Vienna, Car! Goldmark,” and, prompted by a spirit of fun, could not 
refrain from adding, “and Suite.” The joke soon became known, and was 
circulated through all the German papers. 

Madame Héritte Viardot has written a new opera (both libretto and 
music), “ Les Fétes de Baechus,” which is shortly to be given at the theatre 
in Stockholm, where also her opera of “ Lindoro” is in rehearsal. Thi, 
latter work has been performed with success in Weimar. 

A great music festival is to take place in Brussels this year, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. Kt 
will begin on the 21st of July, and last three days, and all the works 
performed will be by Belgian composers. A large eoncert-room is now 
being built for the purpose in the Zoological Gardens. 
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There have been some interesting programmes at the Crystal Palace 
Saturday Afternoon Concerts. On the 31st January, it being the anniversary 
of the birth of Franz Schubert, the entire programme was devoted to his 
works; the Symphony in C, the introduction and allegro from his first 
Symphony in D, written when only sixteen years of age, and selections from 
“ Rosamunde.” The vocalists were Miss Lilian Bailey and Herr Henschel. 
At the concert on the 7th, Mendelssohn’s Octet was played by all the 
strings of the orchestra; also two short numbers from Berlioz’s ‘“ Damnation 
de Faust,” the “Danse des Sylphes,’’ and the “Rakockzy March.” 
Mdlle. Janotha played Beethoven’s E-flat Concerto, and Madame Sinico 
was the vocalist. A fine performance of Rubinstein’s Dramatic Symphony, 
for the first time at these concerts, was given on the 14th February. The 
pianist was Miss Dora Schirmacher, whose playing of Beethoven’s G-major 
Concerto was thoroughly appreciated. This young lady also contributed 
two solos, Romance in F sharp by Schumann, and Chopin’s A-flat Waltz, 
Op. 42, giving a really exquisite and original rendering of the latter, 
Mrs. Osgood sang “Sei mir gegriisst,” from Tannhiuser, and two songs 
by Maude V. White, the present Mendelssohn scholar, “ Absent yet 
Present,” a charming song, quite above the average style, and “The Sea 
hath its Pearls,” which is certainly not up to the mark of the other. 

A series of performances of Beethoven’s symphonies was begun on the 
21st February, and will be continued every Saturday afternoon until the 
nine have been played. Atone of last month’s concerts Herr Barth gave 
an admirable rendering of Brahms’s Pianoforte Concerto. Herr Joachim 
has also appeared at the Palace, on which occasion, besides Spohr’s 
Concertino (as it is called), he introduced a Theme and Variations of his 
own composition. 

Mention must be made of some novelties introduced at the Popular 
Concerts. On Saturday, the 7th February, Goetz’s Pianoforte Quartet in 
E flat and Kiel’s “ Deutsche Reigen,” for piano and violin, were performed 
with great success. On the following Monday a fine performance was given 
of Brahms’s Sextet in B flat, Op. 18, the scherzo of which was encored. 

A most interesting work by the Bohemian composer, Anton Dvorak, 
was introduced (through Herr Joachim’s agency) at the Monday Concert on 
February 23rd, and repeated on Monday, March 8th. The work in question 
is a sextet for strings, and is of unusual beauty and originality. At the 
Saturday Concert on the 5th March, another work of Keil’s was performed. 
It is written in what seems to be a favourite form just now, and consists 
of a set of waltzes for string quartet. A second performance of Henschel’s 
“‘ Serbisches Liederspiel ” was given on the 8th, and on the same occasion 
Miss Agnes Zimmermann’s suite for piano, violin, and violoncello was 
played for the first time. 

Madame Halévy, widow of the composer, has just completed a statue of 
her husband, which is to be placed in the Town-hall in Paris. The well- 
known bust of the celebrated composer is also from her hand. 

It is rather remarkable that so many leading pianists should have been 
disabled this winter, and all from the same cause. Miss Mary Krebs, who 
had played with great success in Stuttgart, where she had received the 
‘Gold Medal for Art and Science from the King of Wiirtemberg, proceeded 
to Warsaw, where she was engaged to play at several concerts. But there 
she was forced to give up on account of a bad finger, which, after being 
operated upon, is now well again, and Miss Krebs is looked for in London 
before very long. Madame Szarvady’s case was of a more serious nature, 

and it was feared for a time that she would lose the use of her finger. She 
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has happily recovered, but has had to give up all her concert plans for 
the present. Madame Essipoff, after giving two brilliant concerts in 
Pesth, was also afflicted in the same way, but she has since played in 
Brinn and Vienna, and at Pasdeloup’s concerts in Paris. The clever 
Russian pianist, Mdlle. Vera Timanoff, has also been obliged for the same 
reason to suspend her public appearances for the space of three weeks; but 
she played lately with great success at the third subscription concert in 
Brunswick, and is shortly expected in London. 

Why can we not manage to get up Popular Orchestral Concerts in 
London? The British public is patient indeed to have suffered the want 
of them so long. Mr. Chappell’s Chamber Concerts on Saturdays and 
Mondays have proved so successful, both artistically and financially, that 
it is most marvellous and very disappointing to find that a series of 
Orchestral Concerts at popular prices has not been organised. In this 
respect the Parisians are much to be envied. At Pasdeloup’s Concert on 
the 25th January the programme was as follows: “La Harpe et la Lyre” 
by Saint-Saéns, Serenade Hongroise by Joncitres, and Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony. 

The following programme of the third Popular Concert in Brussels 
will perhaps interest and certainly surprise English concert-goers : 
Selections from Massenet’s ‘“Erinnyes,” Introduction to Wagner's 
“* Meistersinger,” Overture to “Romeo and Juliet” by Tschaikowsky, 
Beethoven’s Violin Concerto played by M. Marsick, and Liszt’s Mephisto 
Waltz for Orchestra. ? , 


Biondina’s Song, by C. Salaman. (Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co.) 

Mr. Salaman is one of the few English composers whose songs may be 
called original and finished compositions. Biondina’s Song, though not 
so imaginative and poetical as, for instance, “I arise from dreams of thee,” 
is a happily-written song, and perfectly melodious throughout. The 
opening key is E minor, the first verse being written in common time. 
The second verse is set to the same melody, rhythmically altered, it being 
in 6-8 time. There is a brief return to the original form of the melody, and 
then a change to the key of E major, affettuoso ed animato, leading up 
to an appassionato climax, making a happy close to a thoroughly grateful 
song.—S. CaRMICHAEL. 








Our Omnibus-Box. 


We had been half promised, for our present number, a criticism by Mr- 

Ruskin on the subject of the play of “' The Merchant of Venice,” as acted 
at the Lyceum Theatre, contained in a private letter addressed to Mr. Henry 
Irving, not originally intended for publication. Although Mr. Ruskin was 
courteous enough to waive all objection to the public production of that 
letter, Mr. Irving has, with equal consideration, and for reasons which 
are eminently creditable to his good taste and fine feeling, asked to be 
relieved of a responsibility which has been thrust upon him, and which he 
never for one moment courted. Serious pressure of business and over- 
whelming work have hitherto prevented Mr. Ruskin from repeating his 
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views, which are doubtless most interesting, so here for the present the 
matter musi drop. It is needless for the editor of this magazine to assert 
that he has not seen Mr. Ruskin’s letter, and is not aware what form the 
particular criticism took, but he was naturally anxious to obtain for his 
readers any opinion on so interesting a subject from so eminent a writer 
and critic. 

It is pleasant to be able to announce that Mr. Terriss, whose art has 
advanced so rapidly since he cast off the spell of Adelphi melodrama, is 
not after all to leave us for an American engagement. He will remain a 
member of the St. James’s Company, where, thanks to his invaluable 
decision of manner and his reposeful strength, he is doing such excellent 
service. Very judiciously, by-the-way, he has removed the one blot upon 
his first nervous performance in “ Still Waters Run Deep,” by altering his 
too juvenile make-up as Hawksley, a scoundrel who has seen life, and 
should certainly show in his face the scars left by warfare against. the 
world. 

I shall scarcely be surprised if the usual order of things is inverted 
with regard to Mr. Frith’s story on canvas, “A Race for Wealth,” and if 
a “melodrama of domestic interest” should be founded upon his picture. 
The spider might be made to marry one of his victims—say the pretty 
widow or one of the country clergyman’s daughters—and the plot, as the 
plot of such pieces go, would be complete. Of course the financier’s 
terrible wife, as presented to us in her appalling drawing-room, would have 
to be done away with; but the wicked hero would be quite equal to the 
occasion, even if the playwright were not. 

The crucial test at the Haymarket will be tried some time this month, 
and the management will probably be said’ by epigrammatists to go to 
“ School” after having dropped “ Money.” As a matter of fact “ Money” 
might well be run remuneratively much farther on into the spring; but 
Mr. Bancroft is anxious not to put off his intended experiment. until the 
fag-end of the season. 

If “Cobwebs” is by Mr. C. Wills, what has become of the new play 
by Mr. Albery, which was to have been the next production at the 
Vaudeville ? 

The version of Jerrold’s “ Black-eyed Susan” by Mr. W. G. Wills—one 
has to be careful about the initials now—respects the original text. very 
*. little until the famous trial-scene. The whole tone of the earlier acts is, 
we believe, completely changed, which proves that the adapter has the 
courage of his opinions. 

Let no one who appreciates a magnificent scrap of dramatic recitation 
miss a chance of hearing Mr. Charles Warner give Bret Harte’s “ At the 
Mouth of the Pit.” For intensity of feeling indicated by a few masterly 
touches, I call to mind nothing to surpass this living, thrilling, burning 
exposition of that agony of suspense which is more maddening than despair 
itself. In the strongest emotional drama Mr. Warner has yet. to do himself 
full justice upon the stage. 

L have received another interesting note from our friend Mr. H.C. Coupe: 
In your March number I incidentally mentioned, 4 propos of managerial 
pigeon-holes, the fact that Sheridan, at Drury Lane, used, as a substitution, 
“a room-like cupboard, opening out of the present committee-room, 
wherein the MSS. were flung pell-mell one upon the other.” I had then 
present to my mind a little anecdote, which may be worth relating for the 
delectation of your readers in general, and those among them who are 
dramatic authors in particular. I was conversing one day, in the above- 
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mentioned committee-room, with William Dunn, of facetious memory (who 
was at once secretary to the committee and treasurer to Alfred Bunn, the 
then lessee), and Lord Glengall, the chairman of the committee, whose 
comedy, “The Follies of Fashion,” was then being played at Old Drary. 
Something said elicited from the earl the remark that it was “difficult to 
get a play into a manager's hands, but a deuced deal more difficult to get 
it out of them.” THereupon Billy Dunn, who was brimful of theatrical 
anecdote, rose, deliberately took his keys from his pocket, as deliberately 
took a pinch of snuff, and then, opening the door of the room-like cupboard 
in question, proceeded : “ You remind me, my lord, of a story I’ve heard 
told of Sheridan. A person who had, very long since, sent him a five-act 
tragedy, after firing numerous letters at him, demanding the restitution of 
his tragedy, at length succeeded in running him to earth in his room (this 
room). Sheridan, aware of the utter futility of attempting to find then, or 
at any other time, any given MSS. whatever amid the chaos of this cupboard, 
dived into it, disappeared, and, after an apparently zealous search of some 
minutes, came forth. Then—calling doubtless to his aid some of that 
magnetic suavity of demeanour which had so often stood him in good 
stead in the presence even of applicants armed with the terrors of the law 
—said : ‘ My dear sir, at the present moment I cannot lay hands upon your 
tragedy. But here I have what you will permit me to call small change 
for it. I beg to present you, in lieu of your five-act tragedy, with a couple 
of two-act comedies, a musical drama, and two farces—in all five acts. 
What may, and doubtless will, be wanting in quality will be made up to 
you in quantity.’” 

Here are some good, sensible, practical hints that may be commended to the 
notice of those sitting in the stalls of a theatre, who are sometimes oblivious 
of the fact that eager eyes are upon them. They come to me with scores of 
others, thanking us for our defence of the old pit: -We must be honestly fond 
of a good play, well acted, for to secure a seat we wait sometimes two hours 
or more, and wearisome though the waiting may be, we feel repaid when we 
settle down in the front row and the play begins. And then the people 
come sauntering into the stalls all through the first act, and a man will 
slowly struggle out of his coat and leisurely examine his surroundings, and 
until it pleases him to sit down, our enjoyment is interrupted; but what 
does he care? though if we clap he turns, annoyed. I have seen many 
ladies in the stalls reading the play, not only at the commencement of if, 
when, as they come in so late, it may be excusable; but, to take “The 
Merchant of Venice,” for instance, they will read all through the Trial 
Scene. One lady immediately in front of us, who had been steadily reading 
throughout, looked up startled when Shylock dropped the scales! but 
down went her head again, perhaps to see if “that was in the book.” I do 
believe it annoyed us as much to see her reading and missing all the acting, 
as the clapping in the pit could annoy her. Could she really care for the 
acting? Could the man sauntering in so late and going out before the end, 
with no regard for his neighbours’ convenience or the actors’ feelings, care ? 
No wonder that we pittites, who like to rest our chins on the bar in front, and 
gaze and gaze until our eyes ache to catch every expression, and who go 
through the long standing and the dreary little farce or comedy that we 
have already undergone twice or thrice, feel ourselves ill-used at being 
ousted from our place by such as these, that these fashionable loungers 
may not have the annoyance of our close neighbourhood, for I conclude 
that is the real reason of the change. 

I have heard a great deal about the new artificial diamonds, and now 
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I have seen them. As they may be extremely valuable for the stage, I 
say a word. A new diamond has been invented, one that, without actually 
equalling its incomparable model, will suffice to add beauty to beauty that 
seeks adornment, and will not sink capital which might have been more 
profitably invested perhaps. The new chemical diamond supersedes, 
according to many competent judges, all those previously brought out as 
imitations. I have carefully examined, and hugely admired, some 
specimens sent by Messrs. Thornhill and Co., of Bond Street, the sole agents 
in this country, and they are certainly works of art. By their effective 
brilliancy and moderate charges, they would be invaluable for stage 
purposes, as well as for private use; in fact, it will no longer be con- 
sidered derogatory to wear diamonds on the stage, however much the part 
may require them. The most modest actress can now appear legitimately 
with the adornment of a duchess, The setting is admirable, and the effect 
splendid, I rather prefer the smaller ones to the larger, as the deception 
is much greater, for obvious reasons—enormous diamonds are not to be 
had in such profusion, therefore they suggest at once the impossibility of 
being genuine, and it seems to me that a quantity of small diamonds 
produces a more brilliant effect than a large one of equivalent value, 
although the latter has probably a greater power of refraction. Messrs. 
Thornhill have sent me aigrettes, necklaces, earrings, and bangles to look 
at, which are very perfect, and it seems to me that the original and 
exclusive stone will have to give up its proud position, and stand side by 
side with the new Diamanté Brilliants. 

Mr. W. S. Gilbert and Mr. Arthur Sullivan have arrived in England, 
flushed with their American victory. On landing it was discovered that 
the score of the famous “ Pirates of Penzance” was missing, and great was 
the consternation at the Opera Comique Theatre, where George Grossmith 
and Rutland Barrington were awaiting a taste of the delectable music, and 
a read at the inimitable libretto. Luckily the missing packet “turned up,” 
having travelled twice across the Atlantic, and the play which we all 
anticipate with so much eagerness has been for some time in active 
rehearsal. 

The Haymarket bills, during the run of “The Love Chase” (1837), had 
on their fly-sheet the following criticism from The John Bull newspaper : 

“By your leave, ye majors! Leviathans though ye be! You are not 
the only fish that swim, nor the most dainty. And this week, at least, 
your rank must give place to the higher order of merit. The little theatre 
in the Haymarket may boast of having presented the public with many of 
the choicest comedies that grace the stage. Here Foote, Colman, Gold- 
smith have in turn first triumphed ; and broad satire, genuine humour, and 
playful wit have endeared it as the seat of pleasant recollections. It has 
remained for Sheridan Knowles to make it classic ground, ‘The Love 
Chase,’ produced here on Monday, October 9th, from the pen of this 
gentleman, will mark an epoch in its history, as it assuredly forms an era 
in modern dramatic literature. The acting of ‘The Love Chase’ is highly 
relished by the audience, and, combined with the pleasure of hearing 
language at once so poetic and racy, affords a treat which no one with pre- 
tensions of love for the drama should grudge himself the pleasure of seeing. 
We should more than doubt his enthusiasm in behalf of a healthy literature 
and a rational amusement, who would regret his money after the curtain 
fell! Vivat Regina!” 

The last farewell representations by Macready in 1850 (not all recorded 
in his published diary) were eighteen characters in fifty-nine nights, viz. : 
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Macbeth, six; Hamlet, three; Shylock,two; King Lear, seven; Richelieu, 
seven; Werner, three; Othello, three; Virginius, four; Iago, two; Brutus, 
two; Cassius, two; Richard II., two; Wolsey, four; King John, four; 
King Henry IV., Part IL, six; Mr. Oakley (“Jealous Wife”), six; The 
Stranger, one; Benedick, one. King Henry IV. (one act) and “Jealous 
Wife” were given on each occasion on the same evening. I muy add that 
the bill (Feb. 3rd, 1851) which announced “ positively the last night of the 
eminent tragedian; Mr. Macready’s final performances on any stage,” con- 
cluded with a statement that the retiring actor would take his farewell of 
the stage on the 19th February. 

In June, 1852 (Mr. Buckstone’s first season), an extract from “ Black- 
wood” was addressed to the public at the foot of the Haymarket bill. It 
ran thus: “ Let us for the satisfaction of all squeamish spinsters, and for 
the honour of the Haymarket lessee, announce a small fact which we think 
greatly redounds to his honour. Brazen-faced men in elegant apparel it 
is, of course, impossible to exclude, but the moment the royal patronage 
was extended to the theatre, most rigid orders were given to the door- 
keepers and attendant police to exclude every brazen-faced personage of 
the other sex, however elegant might be her apparel. This holds good 
not only on the evenings on which royalty condescends to share the gay 
or sad feelings of loyalty, but on all nights and on all occasions. This is a 
sacrifice to propriety and decorum which persons acquainted with the 
interior workings of a theatre have stated to us to amount to several 
thousands a year. Go therefore in perfect safety to the Haymarket.” 

The price of the Haymarket pit remained at three shillings until Buck- 
stone, in 1857, submitted some alterations, when the price to that part of 
the house was reduced to two shillings. In 1859 the small programmes 
came into force which gradually superseded the large bills printed in such 
ink that immediately soiled the gloves with which it came in contact. At 
the same time the small programmes were very often minus a date, as is so 
often the case now, making them of so little use for the purpose of reference. 
Mr. Sothern’s engagement being subsequently amarked feature in the history 
of the “ little theatre,” it may be curious to note that he was announced on 
his first night (11th November, 1861) as “formerly of the Theatre Royal, 
Birmingham, and from the principal American theatres in his original 
character of Lord Dundreary, as performed by him in the chief cities of 
the United States for eight hundred nights.” Mrs. Charles Young (now" 
Mrs. Hermann Vezin) was the original Florence Trenchard. 

Permit me, once and for all, to explode the extraordinary idea dinned 
into our ears by occasionally unfortunate authors, that criticism ought to 
be deferred until the third or fourth night. Why should it? The pro- 
duction of a new play is an item of news or it is not. A newspaper is 
supposed to contain news—that is to say, fresh news and not stale news. 
To my thinking our daily newspapers pay a great compliment to dramatic 
art when they devote as much space as they do to elaborate dramatic 
notices. When a play is fit to be produced in public, and fit for money 
to be taken at the doors, then it is, or it ought to be, fit to be criticised. 
Are the playgoers to pay for a worthless production for three or four 
days? is the news-loving publieto be deprived of its news? and woul¢ 
not the delay in the production also delay the rehearsals, accuracy, and 
completeness that the best plays obtain? Whilst newspapers exist play: 
must be treated as news, and criticised accordingly; but at the same 
time those who criticise in the pages of Tuz Turarre, and sign their 
articles, are enabled to see a performance two or three times if they like, 
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and to bring to their work maturity, reflection, and ample consideration. 
For instance, E am bold enough to gay that had it not been for THE 
TueatreE, such an able, scholarly, and exhaustive article ds that written 
for us by Mr. Tom Taylor this month on “As You Like It,” would 
probably have been lost to literature. It will now be preserved, and I am 
pleased to offer it to my readers. I have never, however, heard a cas® 
of a successful author objecting to a first-night verdict or to first-night 
criticism ; he is only too glad that the news of his success shall be spread 
over the town ; indeed, if he does not get criticised on the spot he is apt 
to resent the indignity of the delay. 

Unless the pure art of pantomime is dead, the Hanlon-Iees are destined 
to make a genuine success at the popular Gaiety, where they come to make 
us all laugh in their entertainment that has convulsed Paris, so appreciative 
of the gambols of the English clown. The quick eye of Mr. John Hollings- 
head soon detected the rare excellence of the Hanlon-Lees, and they were 
engaged at once. . 

What a strange fortune has been attached to “Forget-Me-Not,” 
the play that is attracting all London to the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
It was produced last autumn at the Lyceum during Mr. Irving’s 
absence, and though praised in all the papers failed to hit the public. It 
was taken to the country and only secured a succes d’estime. It was revived 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre when Mr. Edgar Bruce took over the 
management, and for very many days positively trembled in the balance. 
Nothing could have been more glowing than the criticisms; nothing so ~ 
shy as the public. As good luck would have it, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
went early to see the play, and, as everyone knows, he is one of the most 
competent and experienced critics in existence. The Prince was loud in 
his praises of the play as a work of art, and of Miss Genevieve Ward as an 
artist of the first rank. Round went the public in a second, the stalls filled 
up, the booking was unprecedented, and after a third trial “ Forget-Me- 
Not” was proved to be what everyone considered it to be who watched its 
progress—the best play of 1879, and the success of 1880. Mr. Hermann 
Merivale is to be congratulated, and Miss Ward after her long struggle 
gets her reward. 

Madame Modjeska, the great American actress, has arrived, and is 
reciting privately in London; and I hear wonderful accounts of another 
"Mmerican recitress, Miss Kellogg—no relation to the singer. 

The Princess’s Theatre is to be pulled down immediately, and rebuilt 
on the same site. 

The St. Cesilia Choral Society gave a concert recently at the Royal 
Academy of Music. The singing of the choir reflected great credit on the 
conductor, Mr. Malcolm Lawson, under whose baton was given a selection 
of part-songs by Brahms, Lawson, Carmichael, and others, the evening 
terminating with a performance of Reinecke’s “Cinderella.” In this 
cantata a very charming feature is the pianoforte accompaniment, to which 
full justice was done by Miss Carmichael. A word of praise is due to 
Miss Wakefield for her artistic rendering of the solos in the work, as also 
to Miss Webling for the effective manner in which the descriptive 
verses were delivered. Pianoforte solos were contributed by Miss Dora 
Sehirmacher, and songs by Messrs. Theo. Marzials and Bernard Lane. 









































